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=<sa79 2LDOM has such an oppor- 
i tunity been afforded to archi- 
tects to distinguish themselves 
as is offered by the invitation 
for designs for the concentra- 
~ tion of public offices, and the 
erection of buildings for the 
Government between Whitehall 
and Westminster Abbey: never 
was so much anxiety manifested 
by those in power to commence 
a series of improvements which 
should tend to make London one of 
the most beautiful cities in the 
world. And it must not be imagined 
because we differ in some _parti- 
culars, that we are not grateful to 
Sir Benjamin Hall for the prospect 
which is opening. It is because 
we would have it a success, redounding alike to 
his credit and the glory of the country, that we 
broach our objections. Mr. Hunt, too, has 
spared no pains, and is entitled to our warm 
acknowledgments for an anxious desire to 
secure a good result. Nevertheless, we must 
continue to object to the determination as to the 
site and arrangement of two of the principal 
buildings, before obtaining designs for the 
general scheme. One effect of the Govern- 
ment “instructions” beyond those already 
urged, arising from the demarcation of the 
ground, and the attempt at precision as to two 
of the offices, is to shut out entirely suggestions 
for combining the offices into one general build- 
ing, or combination of attached buildings. We 
do not give very great importance to the point 






| which is to answer its intended purpose. Now, 
by restricting their view of required accommo- 
dation to two of the intended offices, and as to 
these offices, by directing floors, dimensions, and 
positions, where they should rather have supplied 
information as to the working of official busi- 
ness, the Government seem to us to have shut 
| themselves out from receiving plans of the very 
|character which they most require. Having 
regard to any public object, it has been far too 
jmuch the custom to treat architects as mere 
| mechanical aids, not gifted with the faculty of 
| discerning the requirements in special classes of 
| buildings,—and in this architects have too 
}much acquiesced. But in truth, there is really 
nothing that requires so much of special study, 
and so clear a knowledge of things apparently 
non-architectural, as the matter of plan: each 
class of building, and in trades each separate 
calling, requires its specially designed struc- 
ture,—and so much so, that architects might 
with advantage devote themselves, more than 
they do, to such special classes of building. 








Now the Government require to draw the 
special study of architects to their mode of con- 
ducting official business—assuming this to be 
good: and tien the next step to be made to 
and not by the Government should follow in the 
submitting of the proposals for practically work- 
ing the business out, so far as it is dependent 
upon s¢ructural arrangement. We can make no 
attempt now to decide what should be centres 
of radiation in the plan of offices, whether 
they are under one roof or several roofs: but 
we do observe in glancing through the par- 
ticulars of accommodation required in each of 


the two offices for which complete sets of draw- | 


ings are wanted, that there are general reception- 
rooms, libraries, messengers’ rooms, telegraph 
offices, printers’ rooms, otlice-keepers’ and house- 
keepers’ rooms, repeated in different buildings, 
and in different parts of the same building, and 
which are distributed, up and down stairs, on no 








that there would be saving of expense by} system of labour-saving that we have as yet| 
the erection of one building, nor to that of} fathomed. The arrangement, as defined, may 
a possible saving in messengers’ departments | be good ; but it would have been better to leave 
and other minor divisions or adjuncts to the chief | both these details and the general plan to be 
offices ; because, in a great structure, there is no | suggested, rather than, by imposing restrictions, | 
escape from the multiplication of conveniences ; prevent the furnishing of something better. 
and all that is really gained appertains rather to} With reference to the general plan, even after 
the advantage of communication under cover, | the above expressions of opinion,«some observa- | 
than to saving of time. The principal offices, | tions of a different character may here be offered. 
even now, if ill lodged, are, except the War | The plan supplied, ‘‘ No. 2, showing the river 
Office, pretty close to one another: and what Thames, with the leading thoroughfares,”’ &c. is 
seems mainly wanted is more room for each, | to, perhaps, an unnecessarily large scale ; but it 
and-accommodation for other departments, such | does not take in the area of London which the 
as the several commissions. We, however, re- | competitors will have to consider. No scheme for 
peat, that it was worth while to leave the com-|the distribution of the offices wili be complete 


| Hall, is drawn 40 feet wide ; while, on the Government 
| plan, it is shown no less than 135 feet wide. The 
| Government plan also shows a block of building ia 
the re-entering angle west of St. Stephen’s porch, 
not now existing: the large octagonal turret at the 
north-west angle of the Law Courts is also shown too 
far south in reference to Westminster Hall, and the 
block of building showa north of the Law Courts 
one would not suppose to be meant to indicate an 
open shed and uncovered latrines. The whole of the 
Law Courts and St. Stephen’s porch are evidently 
drawn too far south in reference to Westminster Hall, 
and as in Sir C. E. Trevelyan’s evideuce, relative to 
the consolidation of the public offices, mention is 
made to provide for the Courts of Law at Somerset 
House, and it may appear to many that this block of 
building interferes with the approaches, as well as 
being an ugly projection to the Palace, an accurate 
plan of this portiou is very desirable.” 

It will be best that competitors should look 
to the ground itself where practicable.* 


Respecting the site, a correspondent of one 
of the newspapers has urged the claims of 
Victoria-street. That locality, however, would 
be less central, especially having regard to the 
facilities of communication which there are by 
water. Our objection is not to the part of 
Westminster chosen, but to the attempt to define 
the site rigidly, or rather as to the doudb/ which 
after all is left, evenas to the value and meaning 
of the red line. 
| It is quite obvious that a considerable addition 
should be made to the 352,000 superficial feet 
which are the sum of the accommodation named 
as required for all the offices. Only 30,000 feet 
of the 352,000 appear to be given to departments 
which are of the nature of commissions; and if 
the numerous minor departments which it must 
be a chief object to concentrate are accommo- 
dated, we shall probably be under the figures in 
taking three times 30,000 as nearer the item. 
So that we should then get an area of 412,000 
superficial feet. But, were the Horse Guards 
and Admiralty, Whitehall, to be provided for, we 
| should make the total 520,400 superficial feet, 
or say, adding a fourth 30,000 feet, 550,400 
superficial feet. Now, we presume the “ap- 
proximate area required” refers to the 
building area, and that in calculating the ground 
wanted, addition must be made for the courts, 
as well as the streets. Taking the prece- 


' 


| 


ident of the Houses of Parliament, there the 


courts and the river terrace would appear to 
amount to somewhat less than a fourth of the 
building area; but these proportions are very 


greatly altered by taking into consideration a 


portion of surrounding street of adequate width, 
say 40 feet, when we are brought to the con- 
clusion that, to any total superficies of datld/n; 
area of large dimensions, an addition of two- 
thirds of it should be estimated and made—to 








petitors unfettered, to apply their skill to the | wi 
working out the problem in the best way that 
might present itself to them,—though affording 
them better means of studying the general 
principles of the distribution of Government 
offices than they have at present. 


The mode im which the barracks’ com- | 


petition was taken up by the competitors in 
that case would have served to show what 
it was the Government interest to get made 
the direction of efforts in the present in- 
stance. In every group of apartments, or group 
of buildings, the first step in tehnographic dis- 
tribution is to fix on the centres of the system, 
and to place the other parts of the scheme in 
due relative position, and all parts of sub- 
divisions in similar relation to their centres. 
Thus, as we pointed out at the time of the 
competition referred to, whilst some of the 
competitors then made the parade-ground the 
focus or key-note of their system, others had 
chosen the commanding officer’s quarters, others 
a covered drill-court, and so on. Each of these 
proposals was not equally desirable; but they 
generally afford us the allusion required to 
explain what is the proper and logical way of 
going to work on the plan of any building 





| without it is accompanied by the most careful 
| consideration of the means of communication 
_across the river, and these must be viewed with 
‘reference to the direction of the Westminster- 
bridge-road at its further end, the convergence | 
‘of routes at the Obelisk, and even the proposed 
street from the London-bridge station. We do 
hope, however, this will result in the completion 
of Westminster-bridge in its present site. Again, 
the /erel of the Thames embankment, a matter 
by no meaus easy to decide, it will be desirable 
to pay some regard to. Thus, to treat the case 
as it deserves, the remodelling of the plan of 
London, rather than of the small area of “ Plan 
No. 2,” will have to be considered. 

Our attention has been called to an apparent 
incorrectness in the plan No. 2, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Hall. One corre- 
spondent says :— 


allow for the internal courts and surrounding 
streets. The courts of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are of course of ample dimensions,—and 
less might be sufficient in many cases. Taking 
our number 550,400 superficial feet for the 
building area of all the Government offices, and 
adding to it two-thirds for courts and streets, 
we get the number 917,332 superficial feet fo: 
the whole area. If the site bounded by the red 
line were to be adhered to, it would be ample for 
all the offices, seeing, as it appeats to us, it 
exceeds a million superticial feet, by the number 
35,000. In the case of the Foreign Office and War 
Department, together, 96,000 superficial feet 
are set down as wanted, which, adding as before, 
the large proportion, two-thirds, would gi; 
160,000 feet as the ground required, whilst the 
yellow tint marks out 176,000 feet. Thus, it 
: must be admitted there would be space for the 
aero +e Hechaill anvil shasta seg si nee 0 0 er ee a 
' - tl wish to it 4, competitors interfering with each other. The 


ing? Though no architect will wish to interfere with 
Sir Charles Barry’s building, the Law Courts will, West end of the ground, or that next the park, 


probably be considered by some competitors for 
design No. 1, and as such, especially for foreign | tndian Lok,” in which the drawings are to be made, and whether 


architects, should be accurately delineated on that , this expression will include sepia. The term appears to have been 


P jn — . dd, Se Ler § used in the instructions to »rchitect- competing for the Howes «1 
pl mn. In the number of the Batlder, se pteml ec 3rd, Subinentuntrtan thie < Gieenn sbacareentneedih einen 
1853, St. Stephen’s porch, south of Westminster or not sepia drawings were exhibited that on occa ion, 
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which is proposed for the Foreign Office, would ' being at present destitute of monuments or| state of the country was, of course, so dis. 


certainly be best, having regard to the official 
residence ; but the site next the Parade would 
have been appropriate for the War Department. 

We should be glad, however, if even now the 
whole subject of the competition could be recon- 
sidered, with a view toa fresh announcement, in | 
terms calculated to call forth the exertions of} 
architects, in a form better calculated to serve the | 
object of the Government. Failure will probably | 
result from the attempt to take, at one andthe | 





same time, steps which are properly sequential} 
and from hurrying on to a decision where the | 
simple data of the case have been allowed no! 
chance of entering into the apprehension of | 
competitors. For ourselves, we protest, in time, | 


other decorations, are thrown out by the rich | organised, that it would be difficult to form any 
colour of the windows into grey masses, which | fair opinion of the social condition; but, during 
offend the eye. The restoration of the chapel | the reign of William Rufus, things became a 
was the last of Dr. Howley’s works at Lambeth | little more settled, and then the general prin- 
Palace; and while the men were fixing the! ciples of Norman, or thoroughly feudal, govern. 
arywrial bearings over the entrance shown in | ment showed themselves in full force,—that is 
te engraving, the intelligence of his death was to say, the high and mighty oppressed and 
rought. | cruelly used all parties who came under their 


\ From the chapel, through the doorway re-; Power. The “ Saxon Chronicle” says distinctly, 
ferred to, we pass into a square apartment of things followed their usual course, and the 


considerable size: the roof is covered with royal officers, worse than robbers, pillaged with- 


IN panels, enriched with carvings of some beauty; | Out mercy the granaries of the farmer and the 


™m the centre is a massive post, also of wood ; goods of the trader.” The tradesmen and 
and the other door shown in the engraving artificers were, at the will of the lord, compelled 


llard _ In this place to perform any work that might be imposed, as 
apart pony of aad dane of coal was exemplified by Vidamme di’Omfreville, who 


with a stout rope instead of handrail, which 


that we will not hold failure as in any way CON- | Jeads to various mysterious passages, in which | 
clusive against the architects of England, and are chambers of quaint appearance. After 
their ability to provide “some building worthy | ascending to a considerable height the stair- 


of the metropolis.” We recollect no previous 
autumn in which so many competitions have 
been in hand: those called the younger mem- 
bers of the profession, in whom no small por- 
tion of the talent of the profession resides, can 
hardly do themselves any justice, even if they 
can compete at all, in the short period between 
this date and the 20th of March; and we hope, 
therefore, that the memorial which is about 
being presented from the Architectural Asso- 
ciation will be treated with the consideration 
that it deserves. 





LAMBETH PALACE. 

Att who travel on the “Silent Highway 
know the venerable weather-beaten towers and 
the other picturesque clumps of buildings which, 
surrounded by a high wall, form Lambeth Palace. 
They are comparatively few, however, who 
have had the privilege of passing through the 
Tudor gateway into the palace itself, and as the 
Surrey Archeological Society were, by the kind- 
ness of the present archbishop, to hold a meet- 
ing there on Friday, October 31st, to examine 
the various matters of interest which it com- 
prises, we have made an opportunity to give 
sketches of some parts of it. Passing through 
the entrance, we find ourselves in a courtyard, 


39 


so to speak, of considerable size, rendered | 


pleasant by flower-beds. The inside of the 
gate-house, which is a large and massive struc- 
ture of red brick, ornamented with vitrified 
diamond patterns, is partly covered with ivy. 
On one side is the library, founded by Bancroft, 


which contains a large number of valuable books | 


and manuscripts. ‘The exterior of this is in that 


mixed style of bright red brick and white stone | 


facings, with pedestals and globes and other 
decorations, peculiar to the time of Charles I. or 


a little before. The inside of the library, with | 


its plain wooden roof and bookcases projecting 
at intervals, shows how difficult it has been, even 
in this large space, to find accommodation for 
the valuable contents. In this case, as well as 
in some other libraries, such as those at the 
Guildhall and Sion College, it is to be regretted 
that but few students are generally to be met, 
in a great measure owing to a belief on the 
or of many who would avail themselves of such 
ibraries, that it is difficult in the first instance 
toobtain admission, and afterwards that, although 
great civility is shown by the custodians, visitors 
are viewed to some extent as intruders, iving 
trouble which would otherwise be avehied 


The late archbishop, Dr. Howley, did much 
for the comfort of his successors, by building a 


suite of apartments in the Tudor style, and took 


care to coum and restore the ancient por- | f 
The “ guard-room,” with its picturesque it 1at of the strongest. It appears to me to be 


tions. 
wooden roof, is hung round with the full-length | 
portraits of past archbishops. The chapel, in | 
the Early English style (built between 1244 and | 
1270), has been restored; the Purbeck marble | 
pillars have been cleaned of whitewash, and a 
new roof put up. The windows are filled with 


bis 


7 stained glass, and the ashes of Arch- 
Ye ay ar h-4 . > * . 

sop Parker (1575) placed in a prominent be usefully spent in some slight, but, I hope 

part, and suitably inscribed: the stalls and . 

other carved woodwork of this chapel are of a| things not so harmonious as is often believed. 


light colour, and do not harmonise well with the | During the reign of the Conqueror, the whole 
general aspect of the building; the walls, too, 


‘ease becomes darker and narrower ; and mount- 
‘ing several steep steps, we come to a small | 
idoor, so thick and heavy that it is with diffi-| 
‘culty it can be made to turn upon its hinges. | 
|The woodwork is clamped with iron, “ within | 
,and without ;” and just beyond this is another | 
door, equally strong. In the latter there is a! 
small peep-hole, which, at a comparatively | 
‘recent date, has been covered by an iron) 
|plate. Pushing this door open, we are 
‘mside what is called the prison. This small 
'apartment, which is situated at the top of the 
tower shown in one of the engravings, is lined 
| with thick planks of wood, and with its two 
‘little windows looks like a portion of some 
| weather-worn ship. On the planks which are’ 
within reach are several inscriptions of painful | 
|interest, intermixed with crosses and other de- | 
'vices. Fixed into the wal!s there are eight iron | 
| rings, to which prisoners may have been chained. | 

‘hrough the narrow windows there is seen | 
between the branches a pleasant peep of the | 
‘river, on which the steamboats are passing | 
rapidly along, and the old abbey of Westminster, | 
‘nearly hidden by the Houses of Parliament. The | 
‘whistle from the neighbouring railway station | 
reminds one of the change of times, and, look- | 
ing with mingled feelings'at the carved records | 
on the walls, and feeling thankful that opinion 
is freer now than formerly, we wend our way | 
towards the garden. Before we go out, how- 
|ever, it may be worth while to mention that the | 
‘erypt engraved is of the same date as the 
‘chapel, and extends completely below it. This 
is an interesting fragment of ancient London 
| which has not been very accessible. 


After the meeting, we may have an oppor- 
‘tunity to say a little more. 


| 


THE ARCHITECTURE AND SOCIAL) 
CONDITION OF ENGLAND IN THE} 
MIDDLE AGES.* 
Iy reflecting cn the condition of the people | 
| during this period, one cannot but feel that it is | 
jone of the characteristics of the present day to 
run into extremes, and one phase of this extra- 
| vagance is shown in the enthusiastic manner in | 
| which everything relating to time past is spoken | 


. 


‘of. It is doubtless a pleasant thing to carry | 








' 


‘oneself back to the days long since gone, and 
/conjuring up an earthly paradise of chivalry and | 
‘honour, valiant knights and fayre ladies, revel | 
\therein, till we believe in the creations of | 
‘our imaginations ; but, this is a kind of amuse- | 
|ment tending to substitute fancy for reality, to 
lead our minds astray, and to undervalue the 
|happiness we enjoy in living at a time when 
|personal freedom is guaranteed to all men, as 
| opposed to that period when the only right was 


a mistake to believe that, because men builded 
fair churches, they were necessarily virtuous 
and happy, that they had all the knowledge that 
was good for them to know, and that all the dis- 
coveries of modern times are at the best but 
negative gain. 

With this view, therefore, a few moments may 


characteristic sketches, indicative of a state of 











* By Mr. Tite, M.P. See p. 579, ante. 


seized the property of the English because they 
refused to build his castle without payment ot 
wages, in some shape ; and the king himself set 
so little store by law, that he, by force of arms, 
compelled men to labour at the Tower of London 
and the erection of his Hall at Westminster. 
Again quoting from the work before named, 
“the provinces to which these labours were 
assigned were cruelly tormented : each year that 
passed was heavy and full of sorrow, by reason 
of the vexations without number and the multi- 
plied tributes.” Whenever the king moved from 
place to place, instead of his presence being the 
assurance that the laws (such as they were) 
were carried out, it would appear that his pass- 
ing through the country was rather a curse than 
a blessing, for that it was the custom of his 
attendants to ravage the country far and near, 
and what they could not consume they compelled 
the owners to carry to market and sell for their 

rofit : in fact, their outrages were so great that 

ad they been in an enemy’s country they could 
not by possibility have been more atrocious, and 
in many cases so great was the fear entertained 
of a visitation from royalty, that the inhabitants 
at the first intimation of the king’s approach 
forsook their homes and took shelter in the 
most remote forest glades. 

It may be said that this is a view of society 
taken during the reign of a weak and bad 
monarch ; but let us turn to Henry I. and see if 
any improvement can be discerned. Henry had 
the name of the “Saxon” given him by his 
Norman followers, probab!y because he was sus- 

ected of some affection for the great body of 
iis subjects, and also because Matilda, his 
queen, was a Saxon; but from contemporary 


‘history, one would be puzzled to find any 


example of very strong favouritism for the 


people he was named after. The Chronicle a 


Peterborough, taking a few detached lines, wi 
give an idea of the state of the nation, and show 
the general amelioration as we must presume it 
to have been. 

“The year 1105 was awfully miserable on 
account of the loss of the harvest and by the 
severity with which the tributes were levied. 
1110 was worse from the same cause and the 
addition of a dowry for the king’s daughter, 
which was exacted by the king. And later, 
when money was wanted to carry on the war 
with Robert, Duke of Normandy, a great tax 
was laid on, and the collectors were guilty of 
the most brutal violence towards the Saxon 
citizens and farmers: they destroyed the dwell- 
ings of those who were poor, and as to those 
who had property, false accusations were pre- 
pared against them, the accused dared not 
appear, and in consequence of non-appearance 
when cited, the property was confiscated.” 

During the reign of Stephen we should hardly 
expect much social happiness, but everything 
we can imagine would fall short of that whieh is 
described by a quotation from a contemporary, 
made by Sir James Macintosh. He says, “tn 
this king’s time all was depression and evil and 
rapine. Against him soon rose rich men: they 
had sworn oaths, but no truth maintained : they 
were ali foresworn, and forgetfui of their troth. 


| They built castles, which they held out against 


him. They cruelly oppressed the wretched men 
of the land with castle work. They filled the 
castles with devils and evil men. They seized 
those whom they supposed to have any goods, 
men and labouring women, and threw them into 
prison for their gold and silver, and inflicted on 
them unutterable tortures: some they hanged 


up by the feet, and smoked with foul smoke ; 
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some by the thumbs, or by the beard, and hung | 


coats of mail on their feet. They put them into 

dungeons with adders, snakes, and toads. Many 

thousands they wore out with hunger. This | 
lasted the nineteen years that Stephen was| 
king, and it grew continually worse and worse. | 
They burned all the towns : thou mightest go a 

day’s journey and not find a man sitting ina 

town or an acre of ground tilled. Wretched 

men starved of hunger : to till the land was to 

plough the sea.” 

As might have been expecied from the genius 





of Henry II. some improvement took place even 
in extortion. Instead of seizing anything he 
wanted, “‘ vi et armis,” he proceeded in a way 
rather more courteous, though equally effica- 
cious in raising supplies. His usual custom 
was, after having caused a list of the richest 
burgesses in the various cities to be prepared, 
to summon a number before him on a certain 
day. The honour of being admitted to an 
audience with majesty was then granted: the 
summonses admitted neither of excuse nor 
delay : they appeared before the throne in small 











Sere ee 


parties, for it would seem that Henry was 


rather averse to demonstrations and monster 
meetings. When, however, they came, it was 
signified to them, through an interpreter, what 
was the sum required, and then they were 


‘directed to forfeit one-tenth of their estate as 


valued by the property-tax commissioners of the 
time being. ‘lhe disobedient were by parental 
care of government lodged at the public expense 


| till all was paid. It is singular, as showing the 
position of the conquered with reference to the 


conquerors, “the twice 10,000 for whom earth 
was made,” that while they were honestly and 
fairly dealt with, the Saxons and Jews were 
maltreated in a precisely similar way, aud, in- 
deed, were on the same footing. 

These few early examples will serve to show 
the state of our countrymen during the four 
reigns immediately after the Conqueror: they 
then gradually improved, but yet the arbitrary 
spirit apparent in all their proceedings was a 
lone time in being eradicated. Long after the 
time I have just been mentioning, this legal- 
sounding document appears as under the autho- 
rity of Edward III. : — “ Know, all men, that 
we have charged William of Walsingham to 
take, in our City of London, as many painters 


as he may require, and to put them to work in 
our hire, and to keep them at such work as long 
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as he may require them, and if any one is found 
rebellious to this order, he is to be arrested and 
kept in prison until the orders to the contrary 
are given.’ An order ef the same kind is ex- 
tant, charging the officers. of the palace to take 
acertain number of individuals who were agree- 
able in their persons, and! competent players: and 
singers. Travellers of the fourteenth centur 

were amazed at the number of serfs in Englan 

and the excessive harshness of their condition, 
compared with those om the Continent. Even 
so late as 1380, all men who were called 
“bonds,” that is tq say, the agricultural 
labourers, were slaves both im persons and 


goods, obliged to pay a heawy demand for the | that beeves were of was. undoubtedly to. salt 
small estate which supported their families, not | andi boil, and bread was a great luxury, nob, in: 


having the power to abandon that portion of the 
earth without the permission - their landlords, 
for whom they were compelle to perform an; 
labour without wages of ekind They coul 
be sold by their masters. with their houses, their 
cattle, the utensils of labour, and theirchildren. 
The system of making a hundred responsible 
for the conduct of any of its members, imtro- 


duced into England by Alfted, and continned to better idea of the manner in which the most what was the subject 


a certain extent ny my ee hardly 
seems to have answered the i | end, for 


robbery, and champerty of confederation of 


'ment, are openly turned into ridicule as chil- 
dren’s fables. Good men have of late been 
treated with so much contempt and scorn that 


object of their laughter,” 


‘And now let us turn to consider a little of the 


the fancies in which some writers: hay 

about the hospitable plenty and comfort: t 
always reigned in the houses of the worshipfal 
of the land are warranted by the facts of the 
ease. The roast beef of old England, “ the 
very fame of whose name has grown into. our 
being,” was positively unheard of : the only use 





common, use even by the nobles; and as to the 
nut-brown ale, what could it have been before 
the time of Henry VII. when hops were first 
‘introdueed into this country ? 
‘the Percy family, im the time of Henry VIE. 
show the extreme coarseness of the mode of 
living: and am extract or two from. the house- 
hold book of that famous family will give a 





‘famous noble of the time lived than anythi 
‘else I know of The permanent homsahiold 
‘numbered 166. sadihe average of guests 


for these 


there is not .one left amongst them to be an| much- 


domestic economy of our eng and see if 


robbers for mutual protection seem to have | was 50; and the whole of the 
been the most prevalemt offences. In the time’ 216 persons was for one year 4s, a sam pro- 
of Henry IIT. it was complained that the castles equal te 40/. in the present day, most of 
belonging to great mem were im many cases no| whieh was for the chapel linen. From Midsum- 
better than dens of thiewes, espeei in Hamp- mer to Michaelmas was the only time they 
shire, where they were so powerful that the 1 di instructi 
judges dared not find amy one guilty, and the say, “My lord has on his table, for breakfast, at 
king himself complained that when he travelled, | sevew in the morning, a quart of beer -and 
they plundered his baggage, drank his wine, and | wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, 
treated him with contunely. It was a common four white ones; and, on flesh days, half 
thing for even the highest of the land tobe!a chine of beef or mutton boiled.” At 


retained by the bold knaves until a ransom was | dinner, men ranking as_ knights had a table- | 


paid. Peter King, of Jerusalem, who visited | cloth, which was washed once a month; and 


England in 1363, was robbed on the highway of as they had no napkins, and the fingers were ex- 
And the robbers were | tensively used in feeding, this portion at least 


his money and baggage. bly u D ; 
not all so good-natured as Robin Hood, as may | of their linen must have been in a delightful 
be judged from a motto whieh a famous one had | condition. Until the thirteenth century, straw 
embroidered on his eoat,—‘ I am Capt. Warner, | was the bed of kings; and before that date the 
commander of a troop of robbers, an enemy to | king and his family slept in the same ehamber. 
God, without pity, and without mercy.” The, The first change was to throw a coverlid over 
laws for the prevention of crimes were good for the sleeper, then another was used, and the 
the age, but who could enforee them? for on persons undressed, their linen being substituted 
the one hand was the temporal power of the | for blankets. Beatrice says she would “as lief 
wicked by means of this confederation, and on’ sleep in the woollen,” which shows, I think, 
the other the corruptness of the judges, which ) that such a thing was done even in Shakspeare’s 
became so glaring, that in 1280 they were tried\ time. The use of nothing but coarse dirty 
by a Parliament m Westminster, found guilty, woollen next the skin, seldom changed, and the 
and fined a sum equal to 1,000,000/. of our | heavy, exciting nature of the highly-salted food, 
money, and the Chief Justice of the Common | on which all lived, of course tended to produce 
Pleas having been found guilty of inciting his | those diseases for which hospitals were founded 
followers to commit a murder, and protecting | in this city, as in most others. Degberry, in 
them afterwards, was condemned to be hanged. | “ Much Ado about Nothing,” says that he had 
William, of Malmesbury, writing, in 1320, says, | assisted in perfuming a musty room; a passage 
“that there is not one of the King’s ministers; which, the commentators say, alludes to a 
or judges who does not receive bribes, and very | custom rendered necessary by a total abstinence 
few who do not extort them.” ; | from brooms, brushes, and soap and water. 
During the most brilliant period of English} It would be easy to continue these sketches 
architecture, belief in astrologers, necromancy, | to show how, with the providential discovery of 
and all the usual handmaidens of imaginative | printing, knowledge became extended and ac- 
ignorance reigned supreme : no man engaged in | cessible. Men began to think, and liberty and 
any undertaking without consulting the stars; | freedom, after many struggles, were established, 
and though, doubtless, there were wen who had} Then domestic buildings in like manner im- 
imbibed more enlightened ideas, yet as they | proved with increasing civilization, amd dowbb- 
possessed but little means of communicating | less tended to promote it. 
what they had learned, their knowledge died 


with them, or whatever learning they had was 
empirical, for although we can hardly conceive 
the possibility of any opposition to the inductive 
principles of modern science, yet during the 
Middle Ages they were either unknown or 
despised in their application to physical learning. 
Tn Italy, the sumptuous churches, glowing 
with the masterpieces of sculpture, mosaics, 
and painting, that are the boast of the world, 
were mostly done in a state of society unequalled 
for profligacy and unusual corruption. Petrarch, 
in a letter to a friend, describes the Papal court 
in his time as follows :— 
“What I tell you is not from hearsay, but 
from my own kuowledge and experience. In 


of God, no faith or charity, nothing that is holy, 
just, or humane. Why shoald I speak of truth 
where not only the houses, palaces courts, 
churehes, and the thrones of popes and cardinals, 
but the very earth and air seem to teem with 
lies? A future state, heaven, hell, and judg- 


| But it is to be regretted that with these in- 


creasing personal comforts, the house of God 
was often left desolate, and His temples neg- 
jlected. The study of antiquities was thought 
ito be “an idle thing,” and the dealers in pots 
,and pans were laughed at by Pope, and sneered 
iat by Swift, and the wits of the day. 

I cannot do more than refer with extreme 
gratification to the existence of a better state of 
things, nor can I venture to describe how that 
| was brought about. All I can commend to the 
|present meeting is to associate with the study 
| of antiquities the sentiment of infinite gratitude 
ito Divme Providence for our personal and 
political advantages as a people, and, not the 
place where His honour dwelleth,” which is one 
of the most satisfactory features of the times. 
In this spirit, then, I venture to urge this 


the present with the past, and enable us, for all 
that has gone before, whether morally or intel- 
lectually, to learn lessons for the future. 





; least, for that principle of veneration for “the | 
the city there is no piety, no reverence or fear | 


mecting to pursue those studies which connect | 
‘ 


~~ etna | 
—<—<—<— 


To those of my hearers who wish to study 
the subject of domestic architecture, I cannot 
do better than refer them to the works of my 
apd your visitor, Mr. J. 
Britton, whe: was the fixst:to call attention to the 
subject, and to whom, the architect, the anti- 


} the arelimelogist are so much in- 





THE HISTORY OF THE PANORAMA. 

‘Tux inventor and oxiginal proprictor of the 
Panoramas in Leigester-square, was Mr. Robert 
Barker: In conneetiem with some particulars 
of his son, Mr. Aston Barker, who died 
on the 19th of July last, Mr. G. R. Corner has 
favoured us with the following account of the 
inveution, 

Mr. R. Barker; who had invented a mechanical 


The records. of _— of penspeetiive, and taught that art at 


dinburgh, where he was resident, was walking 
one day with bis daug (the ‘late Mrs. Light- 
'foot) om the Calton-hil, when, observing her 
‘father to be thoughtful, Miss Barker asked him 
his thoughts. He re- 
lied, thas. he was thimdiae whether it would not 
possible to give the whole view from that 
hill in one picture: she smiled at an idea so 
' eontrary to all the maleaef art; but her father 
| said he thought i was to be accomplished by 
means of a square fitame fixed at one spot on 
‘the bill: he would draw the scene presented 
‘within that frame, amd then shifting the frame 
the night ox left, he would draw the adjoin- 
ing pant of the landscape: and so going round 
the Pot the hill, he weuld obtain the view on 
all sides: and the several drawings being fixed 
together and placed in a circle, the whole view 
might be seen from the interior of the circle, as 
from the summit of the hill. 

This idea he forthwith put in execution, and 
drawings were made by his son, Henry Aston, 
then quite a , of Edinburgh, from the 
Calton-hill, with Holyreed-house in the fore- 
ground, 

But the greatest diffteulty remained. The 
drawings bemg made om flat surfaces, when 
placed together in a cimele the horizontal lines 
appeared curved instead of straight, unless on 
the exact level of the eye; to meet this 
difficulty Mr, Barker had to invent a system of 
curved lines peculiarly adapted to the concave 
surfaee of bis picture, which should appear 
straight when viewed from a platform at a cer- 
tain fevel in the centre. 

This difficulty, with many others of a similar 
nature, which may more easily be imagined than 
described, having been surmounted, Mr. Barker 
exhibited his picture—first in the Archer’s Hall, 
Holyrood, secondly in the Assembly-rooms, 
George-street, New Town, Bidinburgh, and 


afterwards at . 

So much was t of the discovery of its 
being possible to. take a view beyond the old 
rule of forty-five that Mr. Barker was 
induced to take his invention to London, where 
he waited upon a Seotch nobleman with whom 
he was aequainted (I believe Lord Elcho, son 
of the Earl of Wemyss), and who was so greatly 

leased with the plan, that he encouraged Mr. 

ker to paint and exhibit pictures in London, 

and even assisted him in the most essential 
manner,—by an advance of money. eS 

Thus. encouraged, Mr. Barker, ater exhibit- 
ing his view of Edinburgh im the spring of 
1789, im a rooni at No, 28, Haymarket, 
determined to exhibit a picture of London, for 
which the drawings were made by Henry Astou 
| Barker, from the top of Albion Mills, near the 
foot of Blackfriars-bridge, on the Surrey side. 
The scene on the Thames was the Lord Mayor’s 
procession by water to Westminster on the 9th 
of November. These drawings were afterwards 
etched by H. A. Barker, and aqua-tinted by 
a and published in six sheets, 22 inches 

y 17. 

This view was more than half a cirele, and 
was exhibited in the year 1792, in a rough 
building at the back of No. 28, on the eastern 
side of Castle-street, Leicester-square, where 
Mr. Barker then resided. 

In the year 1793 Mr. Barker took a lease of 
a piece of ground in Leicester-place and Cran- 
_bourne-street, where he erected the large exhi- 
| bition-building in which the Panoramas have 
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been ever since, and are still, exhibited. The 
large circle is 90 feet in diameter, and the sinall 
upper circle is constructed within it, being 
supported by the centre column. It was opened 
in 1793 with a view of the Grand Fleet at Spit- 
head. 

As a good name was considered essential to 
the success of the novel experiment on the 
public taste, Mr. Barker applied to his classical 
friends, who furnished him with the very expres- 
sive and appropriate name of Mavopapa. 

Mr. Barker’s Panorama was not, however, 
without rivalry, even in its early days: Mr. 
Robert Ker Porter (afterwards Sir Robert), 
painted and exhibited at the Lyceum three 
great historical pictures,—of the storming of 
Seringapatam in 1799, of the siege of Acre, 
and of the battie of Alexandria, March 21, 1801. 
The printed descriptions and outline sketches of 
Seringapatam and Alexandria are now before 
the writer. These three pictures were three- 
quarters of the circle. He afterwards exhibited 
at the same place a great historic and pano- 
ramic picture of the battle of Agincourt, which 
picture he presented to the corporation of 
London, and it is still: in existence, we can 
hardly say preserved, at Guildhall. 

In the year 1802, Mr. Barker’s eldest son, | 
Thomas Edward Barker, who was not an artist, 
but had been an assistant to his father in the 
Panorama, and Mr. Ramsay Richard Reinagle, 
afterwards R.A. who had painted at the Pano- 
rama for Mr. Barker, entered into a partnership, 
and erected a rival panorama-building in the | 
Strand. , 

In Knight’s “London,” vol. vi. p. 283, it is | 
said that the process of painting the panoramas 
is distemper, but that is an error, except as to 
the original picture of Edinburgh and that of 
London: the panoramas are oil paintings, and 
the canvas has been used for several pictures, 
one being painted over the other as long as it 
would last, except some of the pictures of the 
small circle, which, after having been exbibited 

in London, were sold for exhibition in the pro- 
vinces. 

After much patient energy and perseverance, 
Mr. Barker, ably assisted by his son Henry 
Aston, succeeded in establishing the Panorama 
in the favour of the public; and at his death, 
which happened on the Sth of April, 1806, at 
his house in West-square, Southwark, at the 
age of sixty-seven,* he left a comfortable pro- 
vision for his widow and family. 

Henry Barker continued to be the cbief 
assistant of his father in the Panoramas until his 
father’s death in 1806, when, being his father’s 
executor, he took the Panorama into his own 
hands, and by his eminent artistie taste and 
skill in his particular branch of art, by his 
energy, perseverance, and good judgment in 
seleeting and placing before the public what was 
agreeable to them, he succeeded not only in pay- 
ing off some incumbrances which had been left 
by his father, but in realizing the handsome pro- 
vision made by his father’s will for his mother 
and sisters, and making a moderate and well- 
merited provision for himself and his own 
family. | 
Mr. Barker frequently travelled, to take his | 
own drawings for his pictures, which were always 
remarkable for faithfulness and truth. His first | 
journey was in 1799, to Turkey, where he took 
the drawings for the Panorama of Constanti- 
nople, which was exhibited in 1802. A picture 
from the same drawings was exhibited by Mr. 
Burford in 1829. These drawings were engraved 
and published in four plates. 

Henry Barker went to Paris, and drew a 
panorama of it during the Peace of Amiens. 
tle was on that occasion introduced to, and 
noticed by, Napoleon, then Premier Consul, by 
whom he was addressed as Citoyen Barker. 

The naval victories at the commencement of 
this century afforded admirable and most popular 
subjects for the Panorama, and Henry Aston 
Barker’s knowledge of nautical matters, and 
accurate representation of shipping, &c. attracted | 
the attention, and obtained for him the friend- | 
ship, of Nelson, who was much pleased with | 
the pictures of his victories of the Nile and | 
Copenhagen. He was first introduced to Nelson 
by Sir William Hamilton, at Palermo, in 1799 ; 





* See Centleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxvi. p. 389. | 


“and was kindly received and treated by him at | was going on at the meetings of the society, and 
Copenhagen, where he went in 1801 to take| that any remarks of his own which he mght 
drawings for a picture of the Baltic. choose to make would he read to the members. 

The Peninsular campaign also furnished ad-| In reference to an alleged adverse experiment 
mirable subjects for pictures of the battles of | reported to have been made at the Mersey Iron 
Salamanea, Vittoria, Badajos, and others, of | and Steel Works, Mr. Bessemer says,— 

which Mr. Barker presented such able and “T feel bound to mention the honourable way ia 
spirit-stirring representations to the British! which Mr. Clay, of the Mersey Iron aud Steel 

, public. : +e Works, wrote to me, and expressed his surprise at 

ea. he drawings for these pictures were made | ceeing in print that the rolling of a small piece ofiron 
chiefly, if not entirely, by Mr. Burford; but | at their works was called “an experiment to test my 





Mr. H. A. Barker went to Malta, where he 
made drawings of that port, exhibited in 1810; | 
of which the writer has a vivid recollection, 


plans,” and at once offered to write to the papers to 
say that what had been done at the Mersey Iron 
Works afforded no proof whatever for or against my 


ful. It had been painted on an older picture, but 


J 
being the first Panorama he ever saw. He also | invention, and could not properly be considered as an 
went to Elba, where he renewed his acquaint- experiment. J, however, declined his kind proposal, 
ance with the Emperor Napoleon, by whom he | because I have not, nor will I become a party to any 
was graciously received. And after the battle | 2¢™spaper correspondence on the subject. 
of Waterloo he visited the field, and went to | At the close of his communication to Mr. 
Paris, where he obtained from the officers at | Salt, Mr. Bessemer says :— 
range ro every necessary information on! « 4, promoters of he Biting FO ae ee 
the subject of the battle. members of your society will be pleased to hear that 
A set of eight etehings by Mr. J. Burnett, | ample proofs will soon be afforded of the utility of my 
from Mr. Barker’s original sketches of the field | invention, by its commercial working in several 
of battle, were printed and published. His | establishments; licenses for the whole duration o 
drawings of Gibraltar were also published in| my patents having been already purchased, by eminent 
two large sheets. | houses in the iron trade, to the extent of 130,000 
He went to Venice with Mr. J. Burford, to| tons annually. I enclose you a correct sectional 
take views for a Panorama, which was exhibited | sketch of a railway bar, which may be seen at the 
in 1819. : | office of our firm. Tt was rolled direct from a 10-inch 
His last grand Panorama was the coronation ,84@re ingot, having only passed through the rolls 
procession of George the Fourth: exhibited in per ces cae eon dapat AE one 
The Panorama of Waterloo was very success- | —s wee ye Peer — a -. 
; Fe alles ortion of the flange was torn wp. o 
: - f render the fabrication of this hee of rail sreatelde 
was not painted out, being laid by and re-! on the whole plan, twice-rolled iron must be used to 
exhibited some years later, and was even then form the flange, oma Yio per ton extra is being paid 
so attractive, that it hang on the walls until, | for them in consequence. My process has also been 
from decay, it fell from its fastenings, and was | applied to the manufacture of tin plates with the 
removed piecemeal. | most complete success. You are, doubtless, aware 
The rival Panorama in the Strand was pur-/| that charcoal iron is used by the trade at an extra 
chased, in 1816, by Mr. Henry Barker and the | cost of several pounds per ton, the best puddled iron 
late Mr. John Burford, who paid a considerable | failing to produce the requisite toughness. I enclose 
sum to Mr. Reinagle, and secured an annuity | # small portion of some sheets rolled from one of my 
to Mr. R. E. Barker and his wife for their lives, | gots: . They are mach thinner than are ever re- 


as the price of their interests in the Strand | qed by the trade, in order to show the extra- 
Panceame. which Mr. Barker and Mr. Joka ordinary malleability and toughness of what has been 
« co Oy 4 . € 4 < + . 


Burford then kept open in partnership ; Mr. | alled a cer eapies ‘ 
Barker retaining to himself the Panorama in|, Mr. Salt handed round the specimen alluded 
to, which, says the Liverpool Journal, im re- 


Leicester-square. But the Panorama of Waterloo | , i ~ 
nad, fortunately, been so successful as to give | Portifig the proceedings, was of extreme 


Mr. Barker the opportunity, which he then | tenacity, and as pliable as paper. He con- 
required, of retiring from the labours and | cluded by saying that whatever decision the 
anxieties ever attendant on exertions to please | S0Clety might come to, it was evident that Mr. 
the public; aad in, or previous to, 1826, he| Bessemer was not afraid to meet the question. 
transferred the management of both Panoramas | Another new process for the production of 
to Messrs. John and Robert Burford, who had steel from pig iron is now dividing the public 
been the able and much esteemed assistants of | terest and attention with that of Mr. Bessemer, 
himself and bis father for many years. | namely, that of Captain Uchatius, engmeer-in- 
Mr. John Burford dying, however, in 1827, | ebief of the Imperial Arsenal at Vienna. An 
was succeeded by his brother, Mr. Robert | xperimental triai of this process was recently 
Burford, the present able and indefatigable pro- | &* uibited at the Albion Engine Works, Black. 
prietor of ‘the Panorama in Leicester-square, | friars-road, in presence of numerons spectators, 
which still continues its interest and attraction by Mr. Charles Lenz, co-partner of Captain 
for the public, although the rival exhibitions of | Uchatius, and is favourably reported in some of 
the Coliseum and the Diorama in the Regent’s- i the daily papers. From the aeeount of it in the 
park have not been able to hold their ground. | M/orming Post, it + gary that crude iron was 
‘converted into steel of increased weight in 
$ : : : | course of less than three hours. The ingot was 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON 'not then tested, but is said to have had every 
FROM PIG. | external evidence of being perfect in quality. It 
THE BESSEMER AND UCHATIUS PATENTS. | was to be forwarded to the steel works of 





Tue evidence as to Mr. Bessemer’s process 
is still as contradictory as ever, and we would 
have refrained from farther remark on the sub- 
ject in the meantime, till the muddle of conflict- 


Messrs. Spencer and Son, at Neweastle-upon- 
| Tyne, to be tilted into bar steel for further tests. 
| Meantime an ingot ef the new steel, said to have 
| been made a few days previously in presence of 


ing evidence should settle and cleara little; but! several eminent scientific men, was tested, and 
in justice to Mr. Bessemer, we quote a few of | declared to be of excellent quality. Tools made 
the only remarks by himself which have come | by Messrs. Rennie out of another ingot are said 
under our notice since he read his paper to the | to have possessed all the qualities of fine English 
British Association at Cheltenham. This we' cast steel. 

feel all the more inclined to do, that he intimates| The process of Captain Uchatius is, like that 
that he has not, and will not, become a party to | of Mr. Bessemer, exceedingly simple, though of 
any newspaper correspondence on the subject, | a different nature. The pig iron is first granu- 
“relying wholly on the truth prevailing against | lated and then mixed with oxygenating mate- 
all evil report, and awaiting patiently the effect | rials, such as sparry iron itself, the oxygen in 
upon the public mind of those commercial| which combines with a portion of the carbon of 
proofs that are day after day accumulating and | the pig, which carbon is thus liberated in the 
carrying conviction to the minds of all practieal | gaseous form, while a small per-centage of the 
men.” |sparry iron is even converted into metal, and 

The remarks alluded to were addressed to a added to the mass of steel thus produced. 

gentleman connected with the Liverpool Poly-| During the proceedings, it is said, much 
technic Society,—namely, Mr. C. F. Salt, the | approbation was expressed by all present of the 
secretary, who had intimated to Mr. Bessemer| simplicity and rapidity of the new process, as 
that a discussion on the subject of his process | wba of the quality of the specimens of steel 
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as he - require them, and if any one is found | ment, are openly turned into ridicule as chil- 
oe eiiions . : weaglon woe he is to be arrested and | dren’s fables. Good men have of late been 
kept in prison until the orders to the contrary treated with so much contempt and scorn that 
are given.” An order: of i Ra kind oe se tl rs oe 
ant, charging the officers of the palace to take | object of their laughter: , 
; oem number of a who — agree. . a us — maninnn tiie oiriie 
able in their persons, andi competent ers. an mestic economy of fom » an 
petty Teoveliens of the mine asain the fancies. im which some writers have indulged 
were amazed at the number of serfs in England, | about the hospitable plenty and comfort: t 
and the excessive harstimess. of their condition, | always reigned in the houses of the worshipful 
compared with those om the Continent, Even. of the land are warranted by the facts of the 
so late as 1380, all men who were called! case. The roast beef of old England, “the 
“bonds,” that is to say, the agricultural) very fame of whose name . has grown into our 
labourers, were slaves both im persons and’ being,” was positively unbeand of : the only use 
goods, obliged to pay & heawy demand for the | that beeves were of was undoubtedly to salt 
small estate which supported ‘dein families, not and beil, and bread was a great luxury, not in 
having the power to abandon that pontion. of the common use even by the nobles ; and as to the 
earth without the permission of their landlords, | nut-brown ale, what could it have been before 
the time of Henry VII. when hops were first 
ns i 





for whom they were compelled to, perform 

labour without wages of end They this y 

be sold by their neste their houses, their the Percy family, im the time of Henry VII. 

cattle, the utensils of labour, and theirchildren. show the extreme cearseness of the mode of 
The system of making a hundred ible ee: On tie fem, the. 

for the conduct of ang of its members, imtro- hold 

duced into England by Alfted, and continned to better 

a certain extent during the Middle hardly famous 

seems to have answered the i ; end, for | else ] 

robbery, and champerty ef confederation of numlig 

robbers for mutual preteetion seem to have | was #@ 

been the most prevalemb offences. In the time 216 pe 

of Henry IIT. it was complained that the castles | ae 


— 





: ; | 
belonging to great mem were I Many Cases BO, 


better than dens of thiewes, especially im Hamp- | mer 
shire, where they were so powerful that the indulgs 
judges dared not find amy one guilty, and the say, ™) 
king himself complained that when he travelled, | sevem i 
they plundered his baggage, drank his wine, and | wine, 
treated him with contunely. It was a common four W 
thing for even the highest of the land to be|a chim 
retained by the bold knaves until a ransom was | dinner, 
paid. Peter King, of Jerusalem, who visited ‘cloth, ¥ 
England in 1363, was robbed on the highway of as they 
his money and baggage. And the robbers were | tensivel 
not all so good-natured as Robin Hood, as may | of their 
be judged from a motto which a famous one had | conditio 
embroidered on his eoat,—“ I am Capt. Warner, | was the 
commander of a troop of robbers, an enemy to | king am 
God, without pity, and without mercy.” The, The firs 
laws for the prevention of crimes were good for the slee 
the age, but who could enforee them? for on) persons 
the one hand was the temporal power of the | for blag 
wicked by means of this confederation, and on’ sleep is 
the other the corruptness of the judges, which | that sue 
became so glaring, that in 1280 they were tried time. 

by a Parliament im Westminster, found guilty, | woollen 
and fined a sum equal to 1,000,000/. of our heavy, € 
money, and the Chief Justice of the Common | on whie 
Pleas having been found guilty of inciting his | those d 
followers to commit a murder, and protecting | in this 
them afterwards, was condemned to be hanged. | “ Much 
William, of Malmesbury, writing, in 1320, says, assisted 


there is not .one left amongst them to be an} much- 


ntroduced into this country? The records of 





To those of my hearers who wish to study 
the subject of domestic architecture, | cannot 
do better than refer them to the works of my 
apd your visitor, Mr. J. 
Britton, who was the first: to call attention to the 
subject, and to whom: the architect, the anti- 
nary, aud the archmologist are so much in- 
debtod 





THE HISTORY OF THE PANORAMA. 
| ‘Yue inventor and oxiginal proprietor of the 
| Panoramas in LLeieester-square, was Mr. Robert 
| Barker: In conneetion with some particulars 
lof his son, Mr. Aston Barker, who died 
‘on the 19th of July: lagi, Mr. G. R. Corner has 
| favoured us with the following account of the 


is 


| inveation, 

Mr. R. Barker, who had invented a mechanical 
system of ive, and taught that art at 
Edinburgh, where he was resident, was walking 
‘one day with his daughter (the late Mrs. Light- 
on. the Calton-hii when 
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“that there is not one of the King’s ministers ; which, 
or judges who does not receive bribes, and very | custom 


few who do not extort them.” 


| 
During the most brilliant period of English | 


. . ° ° ¥ ° . “ * e S * 
architecture, belief in astrologers, necromancy, to show how, with the providential discovery of induced to take his invention to London, wh 


from bi 
. __s 
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eS ae 


ere 


and all the usual handmaidens of imaginative | printing, knowledge became extended and ac- he waited wpon a Seotch nobleman with whom 


ignorance reigned supreme : no man engaged in | cessible. 


Men began to think, and liberty and he was acquainted (L believe Lord Elcho, son 


4 ° . | Y > le J il a - - 
any undertaking without consulting the stars; | freedom, after many struggles, were established, of the Earlof Wemyss), and who was so greatly 


and though, doubtless, there were men who had 
imbibed more enlightened ideas, yet as they 
possessed but little means of communicating 
what they had learned, their knowledge died 


with them, or whatever learning they had was | creasing personal comforts, the houge of God 
empirical, for although we can hardly conceive | was often le{t desolate, and His temples neg- mg 


the possibility of any opposition to the inductive 
principles of modern science, yet during the 
Middle Ages they were either unknown or 
despised in their application to physical learning. 


i 


| 





In Italy, the sumptuous churches, glowing | 


Sy 
with the masterpieces of sculpture, mosaics, 
and painting, that are the boast of the world, 
were mostly done in a state of society unequalled 
for profligacy and unusual corruption. Petrarch, 
in a letter to a friend, describes the Papal court 
in his time as follows :— 

“What I tell you is not from hearsay, but 
from my own knowledge and experience. In 
the city there is no piety, no reverence or fear 
of God, no faith or charity, nothing that is holy, 
just, or humane. Why shoald I speak of truth 
where not only the houses, palaces, courts, 
churehes, and the thrones of popes and cardinals, 
but the very earth and air seem to teem with 
hes? A future state, heaven, hell, and judg- 


| 
| 
| 





Then domestic buildings in like manner im- pleased with the plan, that he encouraged Mr. 
proved with increasing civilization, amd dowbt- ker to paint and exhibit pictures in London, 
less tended to promote it. ‘and even assisted him in the most essential 
But it is to be regretted that with these in- manner,—by an advance of money. aa 
encouraged, Mr. Barker, after exhibit- 
view of Edinburgh im the spring ol 
lected. The study of antiquities was thought 1739, im a lange rooni at No, 28, Haymarket, 
to be “an idle thing,” and the dealers in pots determined to exhibit a picture of London, for 


,and pans were laughed at by Pope, and sneered which the drawings were made by Henry Aston 
at by Swift, and the wits of the day. 


: Barker, from the top of Albion Mills, near the 
I cannot do more than refer with extreme foot of Blackfriars-bridge, on the Surrey side. 


gratification to the existence of a better state of ‘The scene on the Thames was the Lord Mayor's 


things, nor can I venture to describe how that procession by water to Westminster on the 9th 
was brought about. All I can commend to the of November. These drawings were afterwards 
present meeting is to associate with the study etched by H. A. Barker, and aqua-tinted by 
of antiquities the sentiment of infinite gratitude Birnie, and published in six sheets, 22 inches 
to Divme Providence for our personal and by 17. 

political advantages as a people, and, not the! This view was more than half a cirele, and 
least, for that principle of veneration for “the was exhibited in the year 1792, in a rough 
place where His honour dwelleth,” which is one building at the back of No. 28, on the eastern 
of the most satisfactory features of the times. side of Castle-street, Leicester-square, where 
In this spirit, then, I venture to urge this Mr. Barker then resided. 

mecting to pursue those studies which connect, In the year 1793 Mr. Barker took a lease of 
the present with the past, and enable us, for all a piece of ground in Leicester-place and Cran- 
that has gone before, whether morally or intel- bourne-street, where he erected the large exhi- 
lectually, to learn lessons for the future. | bition-building in which the Panoramas have 
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been ever since, and are still, exhibited. The 
large circle is 90 feet in diameter, and the sinall 
upper circle is constructed within it, being 
supported by the centre column. It was opened 
in 1793 with a view of the Grand Fleet at Spit- 
head. 

As a good name was considered esscntial to 
the success of the novel experiment on the 
public taste, Mr. Barker applied to his classical 


friends, who furnished him with the very expres- | 


sive and appropriate name of Mavopapa. 

Mr. Barker’s Panorama was not, however, 
without rivalry, even in its early days: Mr. 
Robert Ker Porter (afterwards Sir Kobert), 


painted and exhibited at the Lyceum three. 


and was kindly received and treated by him at 
Copenhagen, where he went in 801 to take 
drawings for a picture of the Baltic. 

The Peninsular campaign also furnished ad- 
mirable subjects for pictures of the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Badajos, and others, of 
which Mr. Barker presented such able and 


spirit-stirring representations to the British | 


publie. 

The drawings for these pictures were made 
chiefly, if not entirely, by Mr. Burford; but 
Mr. H. A. Barker went to Malta, where he 





made drawings of that port, exhibited in 1810; | 
of which the writer has a vivid recollection, | 
being the first Panorama he ever saw. He also | 


} ‘ , ‘ 
was going on at the mectings of the socicty, and 


that any remarks of his own which he might 
choose to make would he read to the members. 

In reference to an alleged adverse experiment 
reported to have been made at the Mersey Iron 
and Steel Works, Mr. Bessemer says,— 


“T feel bound to mention the honourable way in 
which Mr. Clay, of the Mersey Iron and Steel 
Works, wrote to me, and expressed his surprise at 
seeing in print that the rolling of a small piece of iron 
at their works was called “an experiment to test my 
plans,” and at once offered to write to the papers to 
say that what had been done at the Mersey Iron 
Works afforded no proof whatever for or against my 
invention, and could not properly be considered as an 





great historical pictures,—of the storming of went to Elba, where he renewed his aequaint-| experiment. I, however, declined his kind proposal, 


~ 


Seringapatam in 17 
and of the battle of Alexandria, March 21, 1801 


The printed descriptions and outline sketches of of Waterloo 


99, of the siege of Acre, | ance with the Emperor Napoleon, by whom he | because I have not, nor will I become a party to any 


. | was — received. And after the battle newspaper correspondence on the subject.” 
1e visited the field, and went to| At the close of his communication to Mr. 


Seringapatam and Alexandria are now before Paris, where he obtained from the officers at | Salt, Mr. Bessemer says :— 


the writer. These three pictures were three- head-quarters every necessary information on! 


exhibited the su ject, of the battle. 


quarters of the circle. rds exh 


i alia iL Os oa ad: ea 


vision made by his father’s will for his mother 


and’ sisters, and making a moderate and well. | 


merited provision for himself and his own 
family. 


own drawings for his pictures, which were always 


remarkable for faithfulness and truth. His first | 


journey was in 1799, to Turkey, where he took 
the drawings for the Panorama of Constanti- 
nople, which was exhibited in 1802. A picture 
from the same drawings was exhibited by Mr. 
Burford in 1829. These drawings were engraved 
and published in four plates. 

Henry Barker went to Paris, and drew a 
panorama of it during the Peace of Amiens. 
He was on that occasion introduced to, and 
noticed by, Napoleon, then Premier Consul, by 
whom he was addressed as Citoyen Barker. 

The naval victories at the commencement of 
this century afforded admirable and most popular 
subjects for the Panorama, and Henry Aston 
Barker’s knowledge of nautical matters, and 
accurate representation of shipping, &c. attracted 
the attention, and obtained for him the friend- 


ship, of Nelson, who was much pleased with | 


the pictures of his victories of the Nile and 
Copenhagen. He was first introduced to Nelson 
by Sir William Hamilton, at Palermo, in 1799 ; 





#* See Centleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxvi. p. 389. 


Mr. Barker frequently travelled, to take his | 


“As promoters of science, I doubt not that the 

, members of your society will be pleased to hear that 
etehings by Mr. J. Burnett, | ample proofs will soon be afforded of the utility of my 
original sketches of the field | invention, by its commercial working in several 
wimted and published. His | establishments; licenses for the whole duration o 
iltar were also published in’ my patents having been already purchased, by eminent 
houses in the iron trade, to the extent of 130,000 
vice with Mr. J. Burford, to! tons annually. I enclose you a correct sectional 
morama, which was exhibited | sketch of a railway bar, which may be seen at the 
| office of our firm. It was rolled direet from a 10-inch 
‘square ingot, having only passed through the rolls 
fourteen times. The metal was not previously piled, 
;or in any way previously wrought; and notwith- 
| standing the extremely difficult section, not the 
; : smallest portion of the flange was torn up. ‘lo 
inted — older picture, but render the fabrication of this sn of rail pi Mi 
out, being laid by and re-! on the whole plan, twice-rolled iron must be used to 
rs later, and was even then | form the flange, and 10s. per ton extra is being paid 
it hung on the walls until, | for them in consequence. My process has also been 
rom its fastenings, and was | applied to the manufacture of tin plates with the 
|most complete success. You are, doubtless, aware 

na in the Strand was pur- | that charcoal iron is used by the trade at an extra 
Mr. Henry Barker and the | cost of several pounds per ton, the best paddled iron 
wd, who paid a considerable | failing to produce the requisite toughness. I enclose 
le, and secured an annuity a small portion of some sheets rolled from one of my 
e and his wife for their lives, | ™8°ts- They are much thinner than are ever re- 
er interests in the Strand | quired by the trade, in order to show the extra- 
@. Barker and Mr, John| ordinary malleability and toughness of what has been 


: , ah? | called my ‘ burnt cast iron.’ ” 
open in partnership; Mr. | : ; 
» himself the Panorama in| Mr. Salt handed round the specimen alluded 


ut the Panorama of Waterloo | ©, which, says the Liverpool Journal, im re- 


*%gorama was the coronation 
ge the Fourth: exhibited in 


“Waterloo was very success- 


sen so successful as to give | Porting the proceedings, was of extreme 
yportunity, which he then! tenacity, and as pliable as paper. He con- 
y; > the 3 


cluded by saying that whatever decision the 
lant on exertions to please society might come to, it was evident that Mr. 
, or previous to, 1826, he| Bessemer was not afraid to meet the question. 
agement of both Panoramas | Another new process for the production of 
| Robert Burford, who had | Steel from pig iron is now dividing the public 
| interest and attention with that of Mr. Bessemer, 
er for many years. | namely, that of Captain Uchatius, engineer-in- 
| dying, however, in 1827,| Chief of the Imperial Arsenal at Vienna. An 
his brother, Mr. Robert | ¢Xperimental triai of this process was recently 
‘exhibited at the Albion Engine Works, Black- 
mama in Leicester-square, | friars-road, in presence of numerons spectators, 
eats interest and attraction | bY Mr. Charles Lenz, co-partner of Captain 
agh the rival exhibitions of | Uchatius, and is favourably reported in some of 
ithewonseumand'the Diorama in the Regent’s- | the daily papers. From the account of it in the 
park have not been able to hold their ground. | 4forming Post, it noi yy that crude iron was 
| converted into steel of increased weight in 
| course of less than three hours. The ingot was 
- — | not then tested, but is said to have had every 
FROM PIG. | external evidence of being perfect in quality. It 
THE BESSEMER AND UCHATIUS PATENTS. | was to be forwarded to the steel works of 
Tue evidence as to Mr. Bessemer’s process | Messrs. Spencer and Son, at Neweasile-upon- 
is still as contradictory as ever, and we would | Tyne, to be tilted into bar steel for further tests. 
have refrained from further remark on the sub-| Meantime an ingot ef the new steel, said to have 
ject in the meantime, till the muddle of conflict- | been made a few days previously in presence of 
ing evidence should settle and cleara little; but | several eminent scientific men, was tested, and 
in justice to Mr. Bessemer, we quote a few of | declared to be of excellent quality. Tools made 
‘the only remarks by himself which have come | by Messrs. Rennie out of another ingot are said 
under our notice since he read his paper to the | to have possessed all the qualities of tine English 
British Association at Cheltenham. This we cast steel. 
feel all the more inclined to do, that he intimates| The process of Captain Uchatins is, like that 
| that he has not, and will not, become a party to | of Mr. Bessemer, exceedingly simple, though of 
any newspaper correspondence on the subject, | a different nature. The pig iron is first granu- 
“relying wholly on the truth prevailing against! lated and then mixed with oxygenating mate- 
all evil report, and awaiting patiently the effect | rials, such as sparry iron itself, the oxygen in 
upon the public mind of those commercial| which combines with a portion of the carbon of 
proofs that are day after day accumulating and | the pig, which carbon is thus liberated in the 
| carrying conviction to the minds of all practieal | gaseous form, while a small per-centage of the 
men.” |sparry iron is even converted into metal, and 
The remarks alluded to were addressed to a| added to the mass of steel thus produced. 
gentleman connected with the Liverpool Poly-| During the proceedings, it is said, much 
technic Society,—namely, Mr. C. F. Salt, the | approbation was expressed by all present of the 
| secretary, who had intimated to Mr. gps ea and rapidity of the new process, as 
| that a discussion on the subject of his process well as of the quality of the specimens of steel 


wg from the labours and 


mech esteemed assistants of 


Sable and indefatigable pro- 





STEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON 
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as he may require them, and if any one is found | ment, are openly turned into ridicule as chil- 
rebellious to this order, he is to be arrested and | dren’s fables. Good men have of late been 
kept in prison until the orders to the contrary | treated with so much contempt and scorn that 
are given.’ An order of the same kind is ex- 
tant, charging the officers of the palace to take 
acertain number of indjwiduals who were agree- 
able in their persons, and! competent players and 
singers. Travellers of the usteantls centur 
were amazed at the number ef serfs in Engl 
and the excessive harshness. of their condition, 


object of their laughter.” 


about the hospitable plenty and comfort: t 
always reigned in the houses of the worshipful 


compared with those om the Continent. Even) of the Jand are warranted by the facts of the | 
so late as 1380, all men who were called| case. The roast beef of old England, “ the 


“bonds,” that is to say, the agricultural! very fame of whose name has. grown into our 
labourers, were slaves both: im persons and’ being,” was positively unheard of : the ouly use 
goods, obliged to pay a heaw demand for the | that ves were of was undoubtedly to. salt 
small estate which supported 


there is not .one left amongst them to be an} much- 


And now let us tum to consider a little of the 
domestic economy of our forefathers, and see eB cots! and the arebmologist are so much in. 
the fancies im which some writers have indulged | debted, 





sation t 
—$—$—$—$— 


To those of my hearers who wish to study 
the subject of domestic architecture, I cannot 
do better than refer them to the works of my 
friend, apd your visitor, Mr. J. 
Britton, who, was the first:to call attention to the 

ject, and to whom the architect, the anti- 





THE BISTORY OF THE PANORAMA. 
‘Tux inventor and original proprictor of the 
| Panoramas im Leieester-square, was Mr. Robert 
| Barker. In copneetiow with some particulars 
lof his son, Mr. Aston Barker, who died 





ir families, not | and boil, and bread was a great luxury, not. in ‘on the 19th of July: lasts Mr. G. R. Corner has 


having the power to abandon that portion of the: commom use even by the nobles; and as to the | favoured: us with the following account of the 


earth without the permission of their landlords, | nat-brown. ale, what could it have been before 
for whom they were compelled to perform the time of Henry VII. when hops were first 
labour without wages ofany kind, They woul introduced into this country ? 
be sold by their neste their houses, their | the Percy family, in the time of Henry VIL. 
cattle, the utensils of labour, and theirchildren. 
The system of makiiag-a hundned responsible | living: and am extract or two from the house- 
for the conduct of any of its: members, intro- | hold book of that famous family will give a 
duced into England by Alfted; and continued to | better idea of the manner in which the most 





seems to have answer wanent househo 


The records of a of 
show the extreme coarseness of the mode I 


Invention, 

Mr. R. Barker; who had invented a mechanical 
ive, and — that art at 

dinburgh, where he wag resident, was walking 
one day with bis daug (the late Mrs. Light- 
| foot) on, the Calton-hil, when, observing her 
father to be thoughtful, fliss Barker asked him 
‘what was the subjeehef bis thoughts. He re- 


a certain extent during the Middle hardly | famous noble of the time lived than anything | plied, thas he was thinking whether it would not 
a the intended’ ends cle I know of. The old | be. possible 


robbery, and champerty ef confederation of numbered 166 persons, and the average of guests 
robbers for rs protection seem to have | was 50; and the whole of the washing for these 
been the most prevalemt, offences. In the time 216 persons was for one year 40s, a sam, pro- 
of Henry III. it was complained that the castles. babl 
belonging to great mem were im many cases no | which was for the chapel linen. From Midsum- 
better than dens of thiewes, especially i  Hamp- | mer to Michaelmas was the only time i 
shire, where they were so powerful that thei in fresh meat, and the instructions 
judges dared not’ find amy one guilty, and the say, “My lord has on his table, for breakfast, at 
king himself complained that when he travelled, ‘seven in the morning, a quart of beer and 
they plundered his baggage, drank his wine, and | wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, 
treated him with contunely. It was a common four white ones; and, on flesh days, half 
thing for even the highest of the land to be'a chine of beef or mutton boiled.” At 
retained by the bold knaves until a ransom was dinner, men ranking as_ knights had a table- 
paid. 
mae Be in 1363, was robbed on the highway of as they had no napkins, and the fingers were ex- 


. ' . . . . . ! 
his money and baggage. And the robbers were tensively used in feeding, this portion at least 


not all so good-natured as Robin Hood, as may | of their linen must have been in a delightful 
be judged from a motto whieh a famous one had | condition. Until the thirteenth century, straw 
embroidered on his eoat,—‘‘ I am Capt. Warner, | was the bed of kings; and before that date the 
commander of a troop of robbers, an enemy to | king and his family slept in the same chamber. 
God, without pity, and without mercy.” The, The first change was~to throw a coveglid over 
laws for the prevention of crimes were good for the sleeper, then another was used, and the 
the age, but who could enforee them? for on | persons undressed, their linen being substituted 
the one hand was the temporal power of the | for blankets. Beatrice says she would “as lief 
wicked by means of this confederation, and on. sleep in the woollen, which shows, I think, 
the other the corruptness of the judges, which } that such a thing was done even in Shakspeare’s 
became so glaring, that in 1280 they were tried| time. The use of nothing but coarse dirty 
by a Parliament mm Westminster, found guilty, woollen next the skin, seldom changed, and the 
and fined a sum equal to 1,000,000/. of our | heavy, exciting nature of the highly-salted food, 
money, and the Chief Justice of the Common | on which all lived, of course tended to “emer 
Pleas having been found guilty of inciting his | those diseases for which hospitals were founded 
followers to commit a murder, and protecting | In this city, as in most others. Degberry, in 
them afterwards, was condemned to be hanged. | “‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” says that he had 
William, of Malmesbury, writing, in 1320, says, | assisted in perfuming a musty room; a passage 
“that there is not one of the King’s ministers; which, the commentators say, alludes to a 
or judges me does not receive bribes, and very | custom rendered necessary by a total abstinence 
ew who do not extort them.” | from brooms, brushes, and soap and water 
1 Them, ( : . Ss, Snes, ¢ $0% é acer, 

During the most brilliant period of English} It would be easy to continue these sketches 
architecture, belief in astrologers, “necromancy, | to show how, with the providential discovery of 
and all the usual handmaidens of imaginative | printing, knowledge became extended and ac- 
ignorance reigned supreme ; no man engaged in cessible. Men began to think, and liberty and 
any undertaking without consulting the stars; | freedom, after many struggles, were established, 
and though, doubtless, there were men who had|Then domestic buildings in like manner im- 
imbibed more enlightened ideas, yet as they | proved with increasing civilization, and dowbt- 
possessed but little means of communicating | less tended to promote it. 
what they had learned, their knowledge died | 
with them, or whatever learning they had was | creasing personal comforts, the house ef Ged 
empirical, for although we can hardly conceive | was often le{t desolate, and His temples: neg- 
the ie ager | of any opposition to the inductive | lected. The study of antiquities was thought 
principles of modern science, yet during the | to be “an idle thing,” : > de i 
Middl eececiiine an e, } ring m idl ng,” and the dealers in pots 
Middie Ages they were either unknown or/and pans were laughed at by Pope, and sneered 
despised in their application to physical learning. | at by Swift, and the wits of the day. 

In Italy, the sumptuous churches, glowing} I cannot do more than refer with extreme 
with the masterpieces of sculpture, mosaics, | gratification to the existence of a better state of 
and painting, that are the boast of the world, | things, nor can I venture to describe how that 
een ina — of rH ——— | Was a about. All I can commend to the 

gacy and unusual corruption. Petrarch, | present meeting is to associate with the study 
; » » © 1e 2S > > ¢ } . ra ° ay . . ’ 5 * ss 
in ae to y wo describes the Papal court | of antiquities the sentiment of infinite gratitude 
is time as 1S i— Salen Micaela ae! i 
in or yen ows :— ito Divine Providence for our personal and 
1a eil you is not from hearsay, but 
from my own krowledge and experience. In| 
the city there is no piety, no reverence or fear | 
of God, no faith or charity, nothing that is holy, 
just, or humane. Why shoald I speak of truth, 
where not only the houses, palaces, courts, 


| place where His honour dwelleth,” which is one 
of the most satisfactory features of the times. 
|In this spirit, then, I venture to urge this 


| meeting to pursue those studies whicl 
th © hous g urs se § “s 1 connect 
churches, and the thrones of popes and cardinals, | the present with the past, and enable us, for all 


a the a and air seem to teem with | that has gone before, whether morally or intel 
ies? A future state, heaven, hell, and judg- | lectually, to learn lessons for the future. 


equal to 40/. in the present day, most of means of a 


Peter King, of Jerusalem, who visited | cloth, which was washed once a month; and_ 


But it is to be regretted that with these in- 


political advantages as a people, and, not the | 
least, for that principle of veneration for “the | 


to give the whole view from that 
, Mall in one picture: she smiled at an idea so 
contrary to alk the malemef art; but her father 
said he thought it was to be accomplished by 

square fitame fixed at one spot on 
‘the hill: he would draw the scene presented 
‘within that frame, andi then shifting the frame 
to the night ox left, he would draw the adjoin- 
ing pant of the landseape: and so going round 
the of the hill, he weuld obtain the view on 
all sides: and the several drawings being fixed 
together and placed in a circle, the whole view 
might be seen from the interior of the circle, as 
from the summit of the hill. 

This idea he forthwith put in execution, and 

drawings were made by his son, Henry Aston, 
then quite a youth, of Edinburgh, from thie 
Calton-bill, with Holyreed-house in the fore- 
ground. 
” But the greatest diffieulty remained. The 
drawings bemg made om flat surfaces, when 
placed together in a cimele the horizontal lines 
appeared curved instead of ight, unless on 
the exact level of the eye; to meet this 
diffieulty Mr. Barker had to invent a system of 
curved lines peculiarly adapted to the concave 
surfaee of his picture, which should appear 
straight when viewed from a platform at a cer- 
tain level im the centre. 

This difficulty, with many others of a similar 
nature, which may more easily be imagined than 
described, having been surmounted, Mr. Barker 
exhibited his: picture—first in the Archer’s Hall, 
Holyrood, secondly in the Assembly-rooms, 
George-street, New ‘Son Edinburgh, and 
afterwards at G . 

So much was t t of the discovery of its 
being possible to. take a view beyond the old 
rule of forty-five that Mr. Barker was 
induced to take his invention to London, where 
he waited upon a Seotch nobleman with whom 
he was acquainted (I believe Lord Elcho, son 
of the Earlof Wemyss), and who was so greatly 
— with the plan, that he encouraged Mr. 

to paint and exhibit pictures in London, 
and even assisted him in the most essential 
manner,—by an advance of money. 5 

Thus. encouraged, Mr. Barker, after exhibit- 
ing his view of Edinburgh im the spring of 
1789, im a lange rooni at No, 28, Haymarket, 
determined to exhibit a picture of London, for 
which the drawings were made by Henry Astou 
Barker, from the top of Albion Mills, near the 
foot of Blackfriars-bridge, on the Surrey side. 
The scene on the Thames was the Lord Mayor’s 
procession by water to Westminster on the 9th 
of November. These drawings were afterwards 
etched by H. A. Barker, and aqua-tinted by 
— and published in six sheets, 22 inches 

by 17. 

This view was more than half a cirele, and 
was exhibited in the year 1792, in a rough 
building at the back of No. 28, on the eastern 
side of Castle-street, Leicester-square, where 
Mr. Barker then resided. 
| In the year 1793 Mr. Barker took a lease of 
a piece of ground in Leicester-place and Cran- 
bourne-street, where he erected the large exhi- 


) bition-building in which the Panoramas have 
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been ever since, and are still, exhibited. The | and was kindly received and treated by him at | was going on at the meetings of the society, and 
large circle is 90 feet in diameter, and the small Copenhagen, where he went in 1801 to take| that any remarks of his own which he might 
upper circle is constructed within it, being drawings for a picture of the Baltic. choose to make would he read to the members. 
supported by the centre column. It was opened! The Peninsular campaign also furnished ad-| In reference to an alleged adverse experiment 
in 1793 with a view of the Grand Fleet at Spit- mirable subjects for pictures of the battles of | reported to have been made at the Mersey Lron 
head. Salamanca, Vittoria, Badajos, and others, of | and Steel Works, Mr. Bessemer says,— 
neat pane wan considered eweatn fo|which Mr Barker presented’ such able snd) «tat toad to mca the home ys 
ba apse ae 2k exp , 1 Spirit-stirring representations (oO the DFNISR! which Mr. Clay, of the Mersey Iron avd Steel 
public taste, Mr. Barker applied to his classical public. , : Works, wrote to me, and expressed his surprise at 
friends, who furnished him with the very expres-} ‘The drawings for these pictures were made | ceeing in print that the rolling of a small piece of iron 
sive and 2 name of Mavopupa. chiefly, if not entirely, by Mr. Burford; but | at their works was called “an experiment to test my 
Mr. Barker’s Panorama was not, however,| Mr. H. A. Barker went to Malta, where he| plans,” and at once offered to write to the papers to 
without rivalry, even in its early days: Mr. | made drawings of that port, exhibited in 1810; | say that what had been done at the Mersey Iron 
Robert Ker Porter (afterwards Sir Robert), | of which the writer has a vivid recollection, | Works afforded no proof whatever for or against my 
painted and exhibited at the Lyceum three being the first Panorama he ever saw. He also | invention, aod could not properly be considered as an 
great historical pictures,—of the storming of went to Elba, where he renewed his acquaint-| experiment. I, however, declined his kind proposal, 
Seringapatam in 1799, of the siege of Acre, ance with the Emperor Napoleon, by whom he | beeause I have not, nor will I become a party to any 
and of the battle of Alexandria, March 21, 1801. | was graciously received. And after the battle | !¢wspaper correspondence on the subject. 
The printed descriptions and outline sketches of of Waterloo he visited the field, and went to| At the close of his communication to Mr. 
Seringapatam and Alexandria are now before’ Paris, where he obtained from the officers at | Salt, Mr. Bessemer says :— 
the writer. These three pictures were three- a every necessary information on! « 4, promoters of scienee, J. deakt net thet the 
quarters of the circle. He afterwards exhibited the subject of the battle. members of your society will be pleased to hear that 
at the same place a great historic and pano-' A set of eight etehings by Mr. J. Burnett, | ample proofs will soon be afforded of the utility of my 
ramic picture of the battle of Agincourt, which from Mr. Barker’s original sketches of the field | invention, by its commercial working in several 
picture he presented to the corporation of of battle, were printed and published. His / establishments; licenses for the whole duration o 
London, and it is still in existence, we can drawings of Gibraltar were also published in| my patents having been already purchased, by eminent 
hardly say preserved, at Guildhall. two large sheets. | houses in the iron trade, to the extent of 130,000 
In the year 1802, Mr. Barker’s eldest son,} He went to Venice with Mr. J. Burford, to | tons annually. I enclose you a correct sectional 
Thomas Edward Barker, who was not an artist, | take views for a Panorama, which was exhibited | sketch of a railway bar, which may be seen at the 
but had been an assistant to his father in the in 1819. | office of our firm. Tt was rolled direet from a 10-inch 
Panorama, and Mr. Ramsay Richard Reinagle,| His last grand Panorama was the coronation  *4@re ingot, having only passed through the rolls 
afterwards R.A. who had painted at the Pano-| procession of George the Fourth: exhibited in | fourteen times. me — _ ape = 
rama for Mr. Barker, entered into a partnership, | 1822. pee S Gny Way poreny Woes; sae Ae 
. “ye . | orp i standing the extremely difficult section, not the 
and erected a rival panorama-building in the} The Panorama of Waterloo was very success- | ot. : 4 . , 
Strand ci ‘fal. It had been painted on an older picture, but ioe A rile per Pi euy widingue ee plibe1 - 
. I K ee a ee 983 it j ay sede 7 ate laid } : i " | render the fabrication of this form of rail practicable 
dn Knight's “London,” vol. vi. p. 253, 16 1s; was not painted out, being laid by and re-! on the whole plan, twice-rolled iron must be used to 
said that the process of painting the panoramas exhibited some years later, and was even then | form the flange, and 10s. per ton extra is being paid 
is distemper, but that is an error, except as to so attractive, that it hung on the walls until, | for them in consequence. My process has also been 
ihe original picture of Edinburgh and that of from decay, it fell from its fastenings, and was | applied to the manufacture of tin plates with the 
London: the panoramas are oil paintings, and removed piecemeal. most complete success. You are, doubtless, aware 
the canvas has been used for several pictures,! The rival Panorama in the Strand was pur- | that charcoal iron is used by the trade at an extra 
one being painted over the other as long as it chased, in 1816, by Mr. Henry Barker and the | cost of several pounds per ton, the best puddled iron 
would last, exeept some of the pictures of the late Mr. John Burford, who paid a considerable | failing to produce the requisite tonghness. I enclose 
small circle, which, after having been exhibited sum to Mr. Reinagle, and secured an annuity | # small portion of some sheets rolled from one of my 
in London, were sold for exhibition in the pro-| to Mr. R. E. Barker and his wife for their lives, | imgots- They are mach thinner than are ever re- 








vinces. 

After much patient energy and perseverance, 
Mr. Barker, ably assisted by his son Henry 
Aston, succeeded in establishing the Panorama 
iu the favour of the public; and at his death, 
which happened on the Sth of April, 1806, at 
his house in West-square, Southwark, at the 
age of sixty-seven,* he left a comfortable pro- 
vision for his widow and family. 

Henry Barker continued to be the chief 
assistant of his father in the Panoramas until his 
father’s death in 1806, when, being his father’s 
exeeutor, he took the Panorama into his own 
hands, and by his eminent artistie taste and 
skill in his particular branch of art, by his 
energy, perseverance, and good judgment in 
seleeting and placing before the public what was 
agreeable to them, he succeeded not only in pay- 
ing off some incumbrances which had been left 
by his father, but in realizing the handsome pro- 
rision made by his father’s will for his mother 
and sisters, and making a moderate and well- 
merited provision for himself and his own 
family. 


own drawings for his pictures, which were always 


remarkable for faithfulness and truth. His first | 


journey was in 1799, to Turkey, where he took 
the drawings for the Panorama of Constanti- 
nople, which was exhibited in 1802. A picture 
from the same drawings was exhibited by Mr. 
Burford in 1829. These drawings were engraved 
and published in four plates. 

Henry Barker went to Paris, and drew a 
panorama of it durig the Peace of Amiens. 
He was on that occasion introduced to, and 
noticed by, Napoleon, then Premier Consul, by 
whom he was addressed as Citoyen Barker. 

The naval victories at the commencement of 
this century afforded admirable and most popular 
subjects for the Panorama, and Henry Aston 
Barker’s knowledge of nautical matters, and 
accurate representation of shipping, &c. attracted 
the attention, and obtained for him the friend- 
ship, of Nelson, who was much pleased with 
the pictures of his victories of the Nile and 
Copenhagen. He was first introduced to Nelson 
by Sir William Hamilton, at Palermo, in 1799 : 








* See Gentleman's Magazine, vol, Ixxvi. p. 389. 


; | 
Mr. Barker frequently travelled, to take his | 


quired by the trade, in order to show the extra- 
| ordinary malleability and toughness of what has been 
| called my ‘ burnt east iron.’ ” 


as the price of their interests in the Strand 
Panorama, which Mr. Barker and Mr. John 


Burford then kept in partnership; Mr. | 
other retaininatto Fimeclf the Panochess i,| Mr. Salt handed round the speeimen alluded 


to, which, says the Lirerpool Journal, in re- 


Barker retaining to himself the Panorama in| 
Leicester-square. But the Panorama of Waterloo | \ . . 
had, fortunately, been so successful as to give | Porting the proceedings, was of extreme 
Mr. Barker the opportunity, which he then | tenacity, and as pliable as paper. He con- 
required, of retiring from’ the labours and | cluded by saying that whatever decision the 
| anxieties ever attendant on exertions to please | SOClety might come to, it was evident that Mr. 
Bessemer was not afraid to meet the question. 


the public; and in, or previous to, 1826, he | 
transferred the management of both Panoramas | Another hew process for the production of 
“ teel from pig iron is now dividing the publie 


to Messrs. John and Robert Burford, who had | § ' : . 
been the able and much esteemed as-istants of | Mterest and attention with that of Mr. Bessemer, 


himself and his father for many years. | namely, that of Captain Uchatius, engineer-in- 
Mr. John Burford dying, however, in 1827, ebief of the Imperial Arsenal at Vienna. An 
was succeeded by his brother, Mr. Robert | experimental triai of this process a recently 
Burford, the present able and indefatigable pro- | exhibited at the Albion Engine Works, Black- 
prietor of the Panorama in Leicester-square, | friars-road, in presence of numerons spectators, 
which still continues its interest and attraction | by Mr. Charles Lenz, co-partner of Captain 
for the public, although the rival exhibitions of | Uchatius, and is favourably reported in some of 
the Coliseum and the Diorama in the Regent’s- | the daily papers. From the account of it in the 
park have not been able to hold their ground. natn Post, it appears that crade iron was 
converted into steel of increased weight in 


| 7 . 
| course of less than three hours. The ingot was 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON | not then tested, but is said to have had every 
FROM PIG. | external evidence of being perfect in quality. It 
THE BESSEMER AND UCHATIUS PATENTS. | was to be forwarded to the steel works of 
Tue evidence as to Mr. Bessemer’s process | Messrs. Spencer and Son, at Neweastle-uwpon- 
is still as contradictory as ever, and we would | Tyne, to be tilted into bar steel for further tests. 
have refrained from further remark on the sub- | Meantime an ingot ef the new steel, said to have 
ject in the meantime, till the muddle of conflict- | been made a few days previously in presence of 
ing evidence should settle and cleara little; but! several eminent scientific men, was tested, and 
in justice to Mr. Bessemer, we quote a few of | declared to be of excellent quality. Tools made 
‘the only remarks by himself which have come | by Messrs. Rennie out of another ingot are said 
under our notice since he read his paper to the | to have possessed all the qualities of fine English 
British Association at Cheltenham. This we! cast steel. 
feel all the more inclined to do, that he intimates; The process of Captain Uchatius is, like that 
that he has not, and will not, become a party to | of Mr. Bessemer, exceedingly simple, though of 
any newspaper correspondence on the subject, | a different nature. The pig iron is first granu- 
“relying wholly on the truth prevailmg against | lated and then mixed with oxygenating mate- 
all evil report, and awaiting patiently the effect | rials, such as sparry iron itself, the oxygen in 
upon the public mind of those commercial! which combines with a portion of the carbon of 
proofs that are day after day accumulating and | the pig, which carbon is thus liberated in the 
carrying conviction to the minds of all practieal | gaseous form, while a small per-centage of the 
men.” sparry iron is even converted into metal, and 
| The remarks alluded to were addressed to a| added to the mass of steel thus produced. 
gentleman comected with the Liverpool Poly-| During the proceedings, it is said, much 
technic Society,—namely, Mr. C. F. Salt, the | approbation was expressed by all present of the 
| secretary, who had intimated to Mr. Bessemer! simplicity and rapidity of the new process, as 
| that a discussion on the subject of his process | well as of the quality of the specimens of steel 
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sown, and hopes, it is added, were expressed, 
more especially by the railway engineers there, 
that so valuable a discovery would be imme- 
diately made available—its importance in re- 
ducing the cost of steel being unquestionable, 


inevitably be turned to in preference to iron— 
the expense for steel tyers, axles, piston-rods, 
shafts, and other important working — of 
machinery being estimated as not exceeding the 
price now paid for first-class iron, whilst in 
durability and strength there is no comparison. 

Surely some result of first-rate importance to 
the world at large will ere long come out of all 
these promising novelties. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Dresden Museum—begins to exercise a 
mighty, increasing attraction on the great 
artists and art-amateurs of Germany; and 
during tle last weeks, men, like Schnaase, 
Forster, Gerhard, and others, have visited it, 
to witness the grand effect produced by well- 
known masterpieces, seen in a novel arrange- 
ment and a new light. This, again, imparts 
activity and spirit to the afeliers of the living. 
Professor Reischel has completed, of late, the 
great Goéthe and Schiller groupe, destined 
for Weimar. It is quite in keeping with his 
renowned Lessing statue, but more colossal and 
more satisfactory on account of the great con- 
trast of characters plastically represented. 
M. Reischel proceeds now on two new works— 
a monumental statue of Maria Weber, which 
will be placed near the theatre, Dresden ; and a 
splendid Quadriga, for one of the castles of 
Germany. Professor Hahnel has completed a 
statue, which has received general applause in 
both the exhibitions of Dresden and Berlin— 
viz. one of Raffaelle, whose chaste and pensive 
character of form, as well as the fine and careful 
execution, makes it a remarkable work of art. 
This noble statue is an improved copy of that 
made in sandstone, which stands on the south- 
ern entrance of the New Museum of Dresden, 
being placed in juxta-position with one of 
Michelangelo, of the same artist. 

Diver Album.—This fine art-production, pub- 
lished at Niiremberg (12 parts, and 36 fols.), is 
intended for rendering again the fine wood- 
engravings of Diirer, which have become most 
rare by the lapse of time. Kaulbach and 
M. Kreling have made the selection, and super- 
intend the execution of the modern artists. 

Rome.—The Palazzo Rondanini, made ever to 
be remembered by Gothe’s Biography, is under- 
going extensive repairs. The Jargest palace, 
however, of the holy city, is “ Le Isole Bri- 
tanniche,” at the intersectin angle of the 
Piazza di Popolo, and the Via Babuina, to the 
left of the Corso. 

Increase of Villas on the Continent. —The 
stretching forth of railways even in the 
most retired nooks of the continent, hitherto 
hardly known to the tourist and amateur, causes 
also the erection of villas in the finest localities. 
The Villa Weinburg, on the Swiss bank of the 
Bodensee, deserves notice. It is situate at that 
angle of the mountains where the Rhine carries 
its waters into the sea, and is surrounded by 
luxuriant plantations of vine, fruit, and fig- 
trees. The old Villa Weinburg has been now 
united with the Sternburg, situated somewhat 
higher up, by a colonnade and verandah, afford- 
ing the finest views up to the very centre of the 
great Swiss Alps. 

Canton de Vai.—t is peculiar that the 
building of a railway should have given 
rise to actual political demonstrations. Still 
so it is: the Vaudois say that they will op- 
pose the building of the Oron line, “with their 
last dollar and their last man.” The building 

of the railway by an armed intervention and pro- 
tection is spoken of, 

Meteorological Observations—are now made in 
France regularly, in fourteen different localities, 
and the data communicated daily to Govern- 


ment, and to the Astronomical Observatory of | b 


Paris. These places are Dunquerque, Mezitres 
Strasburg, Clermont - Tounerre, Paris, Havre, 
Brest, Napoleon-Vendée, Limoges, Montoban, 
Bayonne, Avignon, Lyons, and Besancon. 

_Munich.—M. Sattler’s Cosmoramas.—These 
pictorial illustrations have excited a deal of in- 


‘terest in Germany, and are said to be superior 
to anything hitherto seen. Even the choice of 
scenery is very fortunate. The little rock- 
temple of Ipsambul, on the Nile, whose oblique 


| yellow rocks of sandstone, transected horizon- |i 
as applied to the innumerable new uses it would 


tally by red seams, are lighted up by a 
lurid, mystic sun, act enticingly on every 
beholder. Much praised also is the repre- 
sentation of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, whose 
perpendicular rocks, reaching both upwards 
and downwards, present a hardly sufficient space 
for the many monasteries ak are built in it, 
like nests of pigeons. Many other views are of 
equal interest. 

Meeting of German Artists —At the end of 
last month, the long-announced meeting of the 
Bildenden Kiinstler Deutschlands, took place at 
Bingen, on the Rhine. One of the first results 
of the deliberation was, that next year a general 
German art-exhibition should take place, for 
which, preliminarily, Berlin, Dresden, Dussel- 
dorf, Frankfort, Munich, &c. were designed. 
It was further resolved, that deputations of all 
German art-schools and art-circles (Awast- 
Schulen und Kunst-Kreisen) should meet, even 
the next spring, as a preparatory general 
assembly, and that this committee should also 
have the direction of the exhibition. Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, the Free German city, was 
elected by general acclamation as the place for 
the first general art-exhibition to be held.—The 
painter, M. Miller, spoke on the little protec- 
tion German art-works enjoy with reference to 
being pirated by unprincipled publishers, and 
demanded that the legislature should interfere in 
their behalf. 








THE LATE CHEVALIER CANINA, 
ARCHITECT. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death, on his way home to Rome, 
of the Commendatore Canina, who so recently 
paid a lengthened visit to this country, to 
direct the commencement of the works of 
internal decoration at Alnwick Castle, which 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland had 
confided to his care, in conjunction with Mr. 
Salvin. He died at Florence, on the 17th of 
October last, of congestion of the brain. His 
decease will be a great loss to the archeological 
world, as his whole life had been devoted to the 
study of classical antiquities, which he had 
illustrated by most important works. His 
researches in Etruria, and his more recent dis- 
coveries on the Appian way, are of great value, 
and he had in contemplation other large under- 
— of no less consequence. We hope 
shortly to be able to give more precise par- 
ticulars of this learned author, who was a cor- 
responding member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the first foreigner on 
whom the Royal Gold Medal of that body was 
conferred. 








TOMB OF THE DUKE OF EXETER IN 
ST. KATHARINE’S, THE REGENT’S.- 
PARK. 

Most of our London readers doubtless know 
that to the north of the Coliseum thee is a 
modern church in the Gothic style, with its 
grassy quadrangle, surrounded by gabelled houses 
and a school. It is, however, comparatively 
few who are aware that inside this church, built 
in a new neighbourhood, there are some relics of 
Old London, which are well worth a visit. 

As far back as the reign of King Stephen, in 
1148, an hospital dedicated to St. Katharine 
was founded and established near the Tower of 
London by Queen Matilda. This continued to 
flourish for a time, and was suppressed, but was 
eer on the same site, with endowment, 
‘in 1273. The establishment continued for 

many years to enjoy the patronage and benefac- 
tions of several queens of Rngland The master- 
ship is in the gift of the Queen Consort ;—if there 
be no such person, the Queen Dowager. In the 
year 1825-6, the old church of St. Katharine, 

y the Tower, and the hospital, were removed, 
to make way for the St. Katharine’s Docks. 

By the direction of George IV. the present site 

was secured, and the buildings were erected in 

1827, under the superintendence of Mr. Poynter, 

the architect. Some of the relics of the old 

church were removed, and amongst them the 











fine tomb which in its present shape is the sub- 
ject of our engraving. 

It formed part of a chantry chapel, and an 
engraving in Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments” 
indicates the advanced state of decomposition 
at which it had arrived. The chapel was, of 
course, annihilated with the old church, and 
Mr. Poynter saved all that it was possible to 
bring together again, and did the best he could 
with it. Out of Westminster Abbey it is un- 
equalled by any similar structure remaining 
now in London. On the base is inscribed the 
following :— 

“This monument was erected in the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Katharine, near the 
Tower, to the memory of John Holland Duke 
of Exeter, Earl of Huntingdon and Ivry, Lord 
of Sparr, Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Aquitaine, Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, and Constable of the Tower. He died 
the V. of August, M.CCCCXLVII. Also, to 
the memory of his two wives, viz.: Anne, 
daughter of Edmund Earl of Stafford, by whom 
he had issue Henry Holland, the late Duke of 
Exeter of that surname, who married Anne, 
sister of King Edward the Fourth, and died 
without issue; and Anne, daughter of John 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, by whom he had 
issue one daughter, mother to Ralph Nevil, 
third Earl of Westmoreland.” Below is 
engraved,— 

“These remains, having been carefully re- 
moved from the original place of interment, 
were deposited in this chapel, as were those of 
the other persons whose monuments and grave- 
stones were transferred to it from the Collegiate 
Church aforesaid.” 

A good general idea of this fine tomb may be 
gathered from the engraving: the details, how- 
ever, require ‘examination. In some parts 
along the mouldings are well-designed groups 
of sporting subjects,—‘ Reynard” aud the 
goose, monkeys in chains, and other quaint 
devices. The shields of arms and crests are 
coloured and gilt. The effigies represent the 
Duke, one of his wives, and his sister, 

The old wood pulpit from St. Katharine’s is also 
preserved, and is a curious example of the elabo- 
rate carved work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries: inthe panels are bas-relief views 
(two views of ‘old St. Katharine’s), which are 
cut in defiance of all rules of perspective: it 
is, however, well worthy of preservation, as a 
characteristic example of a peculiar style of art. 
Some of the carved seats, similar to those in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, have also been saved; as have also 
some of the corbels formed by crowned angels, 
bearing shields. These, with additions, have 
been arranged round the present church, with 
the arms and dates of the reigns of the English 

ueens from Matilda’s time. The organ, ot 
about the reign of George the Second, has also 
been preserved; as well as some of the old 
monuments, one of which is so characteristic of 
the style of epitaph fashionable at the time of 
its composition, that we are tempted to give it. 
The inscription is on a gold plate within a 
frame. 


** Here dead in part whose best part ne’er dyeth, 
A benefactor, William Cuttinge, lyeth ; : 
Not deade if good deedes could keepe man alive, 
Nor all deade, s:nce good deedes doe men revive. 
Gonvile and Kaies his good deeds men record, 
And will, no doubte, his praise for them afford : 
Saincte Katrins eke neer London can it tell : 
Goldsmythes and Marchant Taylers know it well. 
Two Country’s towns his civil bounty bleste, 
East Dereham and Nortonfitzwarren West : 
More did he then this table can unfold, ey 
The worlde his fuime this earth his earth doeh bold. 


** He deceased ye 4 daie of March, 1599.” 








CoveRED WaALkinc-pLaces, — “J. B. N.” asks 
whether an eligible spot could not be found in the 
heart of London (say some west-end square, Berkeley- 
square, or the purlieus of May-fair, having a large 
frontage in Piccadilly), that might be converted into 
a locality like that of the Palais Royal, with its shops, 
galleries, restaurants, cafés, walks and shaded trees, 
fountains, cabinets d’aisance (30 much wanted in the 
great thoroughfares of London), with a part of it 
covered over with glass, with a view to exercise on a 
rainy day? He says,—‘ This plan would answer be*ter 
than planting trees all over London : it would be sure to 
answer, and pay well. A hint in your paper might 
start a limited liability company having these ob*eets 
in view.” 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Harlaxton.—The church of St. Mary and St. 
Peter, at Harlaxton, near Grantham, is an 
ancient building, with tower and spire, side 
aisles, nave, and chancel. Time and inattention 
had made considerable inroads into its walls 
and roofs: in fact, the decayed state of the 
timber and bulged walls would not admit of a 
repair; and had it not been for the munificence 
of George Gregory, Esq. of Harlaxton Manor, 
destruction must have ie the consequence ; 
but that gentleman gave directions for the roof 
to be taken off, aa replaced by one of new 
English oak, covered with lead; also for the 


walls, buttresses, porch windows, and battle- | 


ments, to be restored, defraying the whole cost, 
nearly 1,700/. The work has been executed by 
Mr. John Wilson, of Grantham, according to 
the original design in the ings, &e. ‘The 
whitewash, so prevalent in village churches, has 
been, as far as practicable, off, and the 
surface of a —_— aaa 30 
more exposed to view. unsightly gallery 
has ea talinn away. The roof is ted a by 
carved corbels. The poreh, pinnacles, and 
crosses, are new. The stone used is from the 
original Ancaster Quarries, of whieh stone, we 
are told, the church was built, some five hun- 
dred years since, and whieh is now at the base 
in a perfect state of preservation. Drainage 
and ventilation have had the effect of removing 
the damp and offensive smell so frequently com- | 
plained of in village churches: the drai has 
not been done, as is often the case, by making 
a channel, but by an effectual waien dea that 
receives the water from the roof, and takes it 


} 


entirely out of the churchyard. | 
Tiptree (Essex). — The consecration of St. | 


Luke’s church, Tiptree-heath, took place on 
Friday in week before last. The gE ne 
somewhat of the Norman style. It is of red, 
brick, the windows beimg dressed with Caen 
stone, and it has a rather peeuliar appearance. 
Internally, the appearanee is more singular 
still, the arched pillars whieh support the roof 
being of variegated brickwork. The roof is 
vaulted. At the chancel end of the chureh is a 
painted window, representing the birth, bap-| 
tism, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of 
the Saviour. The window is the gift of Mrs. 
Burney, wife of Archdeacon Barney. The erec- 
tion of the church has oecupied about twelve 
months, and the architect was Mr. Ewam Chris- 
tian. The site was presented by Lord Verulam, 
and “<7 vere of erection, which is ~— 
2,0002. has been defrayed b ee ions, the 
Venerable Archdeacon te. 2 Mechi, 
Mrs. Gee, and Mr. C. J. Ro each subscrib- 
ing the sum of 100/. If is d to 
build a parsonage and school houses. The 
church will aecommedate abeut 500 persons, 
and the sittings will be all, or nearly all, free. 
Portland. —The foundation stone of a new 
chapel, for the dents of this place, was 
laid om 14th ult. chapel will be 54 feet by 
1] feet, with deep front gallery: side galleries 
may be added when necessary. It will afford 
accommedation for 500 ns. A school- 
room will be added, which ean be thrown open 
in tine of serviee the removal of a sliding 
partition. The ilding of the chapel will cost 
about 400%. : towards this sum about 75/. only 
have as yet beem raised, chiefly among the con- 
gregation, and the working men have given an 
contingent “illicee to oe are 
contrilvuting illings: weekly by pence. 
The — Chapel Building Society have pro- 
mised a2, 4 
_Ermoor.—A new church lately erected at 
Simonsbath, Exmeor, was consecrated on Satur- 
day before last. A whole town, says the 
Tauntom Courter, is rising ou this secluded spot. 
Glamegwen. (Penriyn)—The vew church 
ee a the sole cost of 
ol. Douglas Pennant, M.P. in 
the village of Glanogwen, has now been 
conseerated. The edifice consists of a tower 
and spire, mawe and chancel, with side 
aislesy, aandk ax , and is caleulated to aecom- 
modate about B yore Tt is: im the Bark 
Decorated style, beginning of fourteenth 
century. The walls are of gray stone, exca- 
vated on the spot. The door and window 
dressings, and the external dressed stonework 











builder. 


are of Stourton stone. The internal stonework | mouldings. Stone will be the principal material 
is from the Bath quarries. The whole of the | used for building. The total cost will be 1,200/, 
chancel fittings are of oak. The pulpit is of {One-half of the whole cost will, it is antici- 
stone panelled and carved. The chancel aisles Pee be raised before the completion of the 
intended for children are separated from the | building. 
chancel by open screens, of light character. The | Shotley Bridge—It may be remembered that 
whole of the windows in the chancel are filled the new Roman Catholic Church, which had 
with quarry glass having ecclesiastical devices | just been completed on one of the highest points 
upon them, and coloured borders: they were of Shotley-hill, was almost totally destroyed 
executed by Mr. Lavers, of London. The roofs | during a severe hurricane in February last. * It 
are open, and of Baltic fir, stained and varnished, | is now being rebuilt, upon an entirely new plan, 
and the plaster between the rafters is coloured | from the designs of Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, of 
lue. tower is at the south-west corner of | Newcastle, architect, and the contract is taken 
the nave, and is surmounted by a spire 100 feet by Messrs. Gibson and Stewart, and Messrs. 
high. The principal entrance is by a south Wait and Howard. The new designs inelude a 
porch. The extreme h of the church is tower and spire ; and more than the usual pre- 
111 feet within the walls, width, 45 feet. The | cautions, we are informed, are being taken to 
architeet is Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London, under strengthen the walls and roofs, &c. which the 
whose direetion the works have been carried great exposure of the situation renders neces- 
‘out by Mr. Ebenezer Thomas, of Menai-bridge, | sary to prevent the possibility of such a calamity 
Mr. Benmore has acted as clerk of) occurring again. 
the works. The cost has been about 6,000/. | North Shields.—The laying of the foundation- 
Coventry.—Mr. Apsley Pellatt, M.P. recently | stone of the United Presbyterian Church, North 
laid the foundation-stone of a Baptist Chapel, | Shields, took place on Monday before last. The 
on a site in St. Michael’s churchyard, Coventry, new chureh will oecupy an area of 76 feet by 
at the corner of Hay-lane. e new edifice 50 feet, in Northumberland-square, and will 
will be the Decorated in style, and is calculated | afford accommodation for 660 persons. The 
to accommodate 660 persons = nd-floor front portion of the building, which is about 
and in galleries). The cost will Ee 3,000/. | 34 feet high, says the Shields Gazette, is to be 
The architect is Mr. James Murray; and the! of am ornamented Roman character, with six 
builder, Mr. George Taylor, both of Coventry. | inserted Dorie columns, the angles terminating 
Higham Ferrers——The church here has, we | with pilasters and an entablature, fiuishimg witli 
understand, been surveyed, with a view to re- a balustraded battlement, and having emweular 
storation, and we hear that a plan has been | windows between the columns, with impests and 
prepared estimating the cost at 3,225/. | archivolts ; the whole standing on am ornament cd 
Leeds.—& monument to the memory of the rustic basement and door case. The embrance 
late Mrs. Blesard has been placed in St. Mark’s | to the l is in the centre, with a stairease 
Church, Woodhouse, Leeds. The monument, | on each side leading to a gallery. The eliapel 
which has been executed in Caen stone, is in the will be heated by hot air. The facade will be 
Perpendicular style of architecture, and is built with Prudham stone. The building is de- 
erected under the north-east window of the | signed by Mr. John Dobson, of Neweastlc, 
church. The design consists of one sepulchre architect, and the contract for completing: tlic 
arch, enriched with double foliated hanging whole of the work is let to Messrs. James and 
tracery, the spandrils. filled in with foliage, and Matthew Robson, of North Shields, builders. 
the monogram, “3S. B.” with deep-moulded| Guernsey.— The general cemetery at the 
jambs and arch-mould, with ornaments and Foulon is in progress. The site contains thirteen 
seriptural text. The spandrils above the arch | ——— of land. Over the entranee will be an 
are filled in with cut diaper work, the whole archway, with ornamental iron gates, and railing 
heing surmounted with an enriched cornice and on either side. Om the north entranee will be 
Tudor flower. The buttresses at the sides are the entrance lodge. The chapel will be nearly 
diapered, with niches and crocketed canopies, on the summit of the aseent. It is to be im the 
terminating with a carved capital and angels in | Early Pointed style of Gothie architecture, wit) 
a kneeling attitude. The base of the tomb, | a hebtureal, terminating in a spire. A. triplet 
where the recumbent figure is usually plaeed, is | window, with simple tracery, is proposed for 
filled in with quatrefoil panelling and scriptural each end of the chapel, and two-light windows 
text—on the edge of the moulding. In addi- | are to be in each of the sides. The roof imter- 
tion to the tomb, the window above has been nally will have arched principals, which, with 
appropriated as a memorial window, in connee- | the fittings, will be of deal, stained. The archi- 
tion with the monument. The window con-'teets are Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of 
tains three main lights. The lower subject is Reading, who have recently been the successful 
“The Last Supper,” Our Lord being the! competitors in p ing plans for cemeteries at 
chief and central figure, with St. Peter and St. | Windsor and Wings and for a chureh at 
John at either side, the remaining space being Dorchester. The contractors are Mr.Bdward 
filled in with the other Apostles. ‘The seat | Hart for the chapel, lodge, and entranee, and 
upon which Judas sat is overturned and fallen | Mr. James Duquemin for the laying oat and 
in front. The table (the form of which is taken | enclosing of the land. The ag: contracts 
from an early Tye Peni in Padua), runs | for these works amount to upwards of 1,200/. 
through the whole, conneets all together. | The contractors are under an engagement to 
The subjeet of the upper part is “Our Lord | have the whole completed in nine months. 
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Lord, and the Apostles looking on. The whole; Watford.—The inauguration of the new corn 
is within ornamental canopies. The upper exe 


——- took place on Wednesday in last 
tracery of the window is filled in with angels, | week. work was commenced in May, 1855, 
the emblem of St. Mark, and the initial letters | by a company, who had subscribed 4,000/. in 
of the lady to whom the memorial is erected. | 400 shaves of 10/. each ; it having been deeided 
The background of the subjects are im both | that a first-elase hotel should form part of the 
cases diapered. The monument has been de- , and that for this purpose the Essex 
signed by Messrs. Dobson and Chorley, of Leeds, | Arms: and adjoining property should be pur- 
architects ; and the whole has been executed by | chased, and the corn exchange be there ereeted, 


Mr. Mawer. The stained glass window is the | and the hotel be partially reconstrueted. Mr. 
work of Messrs. M. and A. O’Connor. Murray, of Coventry, the architeet, rin- 
Otley.— The foundation-stone of a New| tended the work, which was finished in March, 


Connexion Methodist chapel was recently laid | 1856. Circumstanees, however, prevented the 
in this town. The site for the chapel and/ public inauguration of the building until last 
schools is in Westgate, on the Burley-road. The| week. The corn adjoins the inn, being 

has: been designed by Mr. J. T. Fair-| separated from it by the gateway, and conneeted 
bank, of Bradford, and will consist of school- | with it by a pas or gallery which crosses the 
rooms for 250 children, and a chapel le of » and | directly to the ment 
seating 400 persons. The style of building will | built a few years since for the Watford Lodge 
be Grecian, with two Tonic columns in front, | of Freemasons. There are side entrances to 
_and a flight of steps leading to the chapel from | the exchange from the gateway. The front en- 
|the road. The ceiling of the chapel will be | trance is from the High-street. The corn-ex- 
ipartly carved, and enriched with panels and | change hall has a spheroidal roof with side-roof 
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lights. On one side there are a few offices for 
the larger merchants, and at one end a room 
used for refreshments when the hall is occupied 
by public assemblies. Above are billiard-room 
and committee-room. The cost of the erection of 
the exchange was 1,2007. The remainder of 
the capital has been expended in the purchase 
~~ - property and the improvement of the 
i0tel. 

Lindfield—For a small place like Lindfield, 
says the Brighton Herald, a very important 
work has been undertaken. New national 
schools have just been completed, at an outlay 
of 1,6302. mal a rectory adjoining is in course 
of erection, to be worth 3,000/. The lay pur- 
chaser of the tithes is causing the rectory to be 
built close to the church, and. he offers to sell it 
to the parish, together with thirteen acres of 
land, for 1,5002. (half its value) provided that 
sum can be raised by May, 1857. To the same 


source the parish owes the National Schools, just | 


completed; and which are to be purchased by 
subscription, on like advantageous terms. They 
are, like the rectory, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the church, and the three buildings 
harmonise in the general character of their 
architecture, which is Gothic. The schools are 
of the decorated middle period. The building 
comprises three rooms, one for boys, one for 
girls, and a third, detached, for infants. The 
dimensions of the two first rooms are 40 feet by 
20 feet ; those of the latter, 25 feet by 18 feet. 
In height, all are similar—to the eaves, 12 feet ; 
to the roof ridge, 24 feet. The roof is open, 
the oak of the chief woodwork being visible ; 
the interspaces covered with plaster. There is 
a moveable partition between i 

schools, which will admit of their being thrown 
into one room, for lectures or meetings. Each 
room is designed to accommodate 100 children: 
about 178 infants can be admitted. The popu- 
lation of Lindfield is only 1,900, The walls are 
of stone drawn from the neighbourhood, Pax- 
hill, with dressings of the fine white Scames-hill. 
The roof is tiled; but without being glaringly 
red. It is surmounted by an ornamental bell- 
turret. One doorway leads to the entire build- 
ing. The architect is Mr. J. Clarke, of London. 


Ryde.—The plan for giving increased accom- | 


modation and enlarging the Town-hall of Ryde, 
was laid before the Market Committee on Tues- 
day before last. It is estimated to cost between 
5007. and 600/. and was approved by the com- 
mittee, who are to recommend it for adoption. 
Plymouth.—The National and Infant Schools 
for the parish of Charles having long been found 
far too limited, the supporters of the schools 
have determined to try to remove the incon- 
venience by the erection of additional schools. 
Messrs. Damant and Reid, the architects, pre- 
pared the plan, which the Council on Education 
approved of, and a contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Finch and Pethick, builders, for the 
execution of the work. The site chosen is in a 
tield at the northern part of the borough, called 
Magdalen-park, or Charlestown. The building 
will be in the simple Gothic style. There will 
be two rooms in the school, one of which will be 
79 feet by 18 feet, and the other 68 feet by 


18 feet ; and they are caleulated to accommodate | 


300 boys: the class-room will be 18 feet by 
16 feet. These rooms and the class-room will 
form two sides of a square, one front facing the 
north and the other the east. The estimated 
cost of the erection, independent of fittings, is 
1,365/. of which 1,065/. have already been sub- 
scribed, leaving 300/. still to be raised. The 
foundation-stone was laid on Wednesday before 
last. 

Worcester —On Monday last the local Board 
of Health were to meet to authorise a mortgage 
on the rates for 10,000/. wherewith to commence 
the drainage and waterworks for this city. By 
that time the sewerage contract was to be 
signed. Ifit was found necessary to borrow the 
whole 40,000/. says the Woreester Chronicle, 
which it will not be, even then the amount of 
principal and interest to be repaid each year 
would only amount to 2,600/. which it would 
only require a tenpenny rate to defray ; and that 
a —_ income will be derived from the water- 
supply is certain. The population has greatly 
inereased within the last hve years, houses are 
in great request, and trade generally is brisk. 


ie boys’ and girls’ | 


Bristol town-council to select a site for the new 
lunatic asylum have agreed on the purchase of 
18 acres of land near Fishponds Church. The 
price agreed on is 120/. an acre. 
that four or five acres more will be added. 

Liverpool.—The shore north of the Huskisson 
Dock, says the Albion, swarms with labourers, 
who are proceeding rapidly with the construc- 
tion of a new dock of 14 acres, a lock 100 feet 
wide and 500 feet long, and a square basin at 
the north end of the lock. The works are in an 
advanced state, and will probably be completed 
in less than twelve months. ‘There are two 
80 feet entrances from the south end of the new 
dock into the Huskisson Dock, the division being 
made by an island, on which a monster iron 
bridge, 204 feet long, will work on what is 
technically called a “‘live ring,” or its own 
centre, so that both entrances will be opened or 
closed with one operation. The masonry is 
under the superintendence of the Messrs. 
Hartley. The excavating is in the hands of 
Messrs. Brassey and M‘Cormick. + 

Seacombe (Liverpool). — The school - room 


resident in Seacombe was opened on Thursday 
in last week. The room is 65 feet long by 22 
feet wide, and is calculated to accommodate 150 
persons. There is an infants’ school on the 
| south side. It is 45 feet long by 18 feet wide, 
and is caleulated to contain 100 infants. The 
jlay-grounds of the school are divided by the 
‘infant-school. The whole is covered by an 





| open-timbered roof of stained and varnished | 


|pme. The edifice is in the Gothic style, from a 
design by Messrs. Hay. 

Sunderland.—The new lighthouse erected on 
| the South Pier, Sunderland, from designs by Mr. 
| 'T. Meik, C.E, has been put in operation. One 
peculiarity in the construction is, that it can be 
removed should any alteration at the pier call 
for its being shifted. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
KINGDOM. 

Many of our counties have not a decent town 
in them, and are almost in as primitive a state 
as when they were formed some centuries siace. 
|The improvement of the country generally, and 
the increase of the smaller towns, is an object 





} 





‘ : ae 
; manufacturing districts are over-populated,— 


| every available space being filled with buildings, | 


| to the exclusion of air and the space sufficient 
| for exercise. In Seotland and the agricultural 
| districts the population is comparatively scanty : 
they do not bear a fair proportion of the in- 
crease, which they could do by forming societies 
upon the limited liability system for improving 
the towns and public buildings, aided by the 
principal contractors and builders of the country, 
and the loeal gentry, railway directors, and the 
| public authorities ; not upon the present system 
of merely erecting long lines of brick and 
mortar streets, without the least taste or orna- 
; ment, but after the most approved designs of 
| English and continental architects, including 
| the latest improvements, with plenty of space 
and cheap railway accommodation. It is not 
| necessary to make every town as large as Lon- 
| don or Manchester, but were many of our towns 
|that have a population of less than 10,000 
|increased so as to accommodate that number, 
and one here and there within a cireuit of fifty 
miles of London to 50,000 (Brighton only within 
that distance having that number of inhabitants), 
a better distribution of the population would be 
made, and they would enjoy many advantages 
that large towns only possess. 

An increase of the population would be a 
great benefit were our institutions more perfect 
and employment more general, so that they 
could be better distributed throughout the 
country, and the many thousands that are in 
great distress or filling our prisons might, were 
they instructed as weil as others, not only keep 
themselves from want, but from the vicious 
habits that idleness promotes. At present there 
is no system in the improvements: some parts | 
having an excess of population, there being no 
attraction to draw them to the less improving 
and thinly-populated districts, an equalization 
of the ssnulatins would not be desirable. What 





Bristol.—The committee appointed by the 


we require is, greater improvement generally | 


It is probable 


erected in connection with the Wesleyan body 


'! much to be desired, as the metropolis and the | 


throughout the country, with easy and cheap 
means of access, and at least one handsome 
town of not less than 10,000 inhabitants in 
every county. 

| When the last return of the census was 
made, Rutlandshire, which is half the size of 
Middlesex, had only 23,000 inhabitants, with 
two small towns, and is still without any sort 
of newspaper; and Wiltshire, which is most 
,favourably situated for improvement, had less 
inhabitants than upon the previous return; nor 
‘has Huntingdonshire, although of the same age 
as the other counties, arrived at sufficient im- 
| portance to require a local journal. There are 
‘many other counties in which the inbabitants 
| go to bed early because they have nothing to do, 
‘and where old maids and bachelors hoard their 
tens and hundreds of thousands to leave behind, 
instead of, like good Christians and British 
subjeets, employing them to benefit their fellow 
creatures. 





THE WORKS AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, referring to our recent 
note of doings in Westminster Abbey, asks how 
‘far the restoration in progress on the north side 

of the Abbey, externally, is in keeping with the 

|rest of the building The writer. says,—“ That 
more particularly alluded to is a feature on the 
tops of the new buttresses, like a small dog- 
kennel, while the old buttresses are surmounted 
by a pinnacle.” 

The buttresses, terminating in a form like a 
small dog-kennel, as our correspondent ex- 
| presses it, are those which were restored some 
time ago, under Mr: Blore: it is to the but- 
tresses on which men are now at work that 
the pinnacles are being restored : these are of 
later date (fifteenth century) than those Mr. 
'Blore restored, which is considered a sufficient 
' excuse for reverting to what the present archi- 
tect imagines to be the right form. The 
one pinnacle which has been completed may 
not strike all as a particularly beautiful spe- 
cimen, but we may be sure it has not been 
determined on without due thought and research. 
‘Sir Christopher Wren unfortunately left very 
little of the old work to assist to a right de- 
cision. 





THE GUIDES IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Wiru reference to a recent article in the Budlder, 
my attention was particularly drawn to that portion 
of it relating to “‘ The manner of showing the Abbey” 

| to the public, from which it may be inferred, that if 
| visitors to the Abbey were permitted to ramble about 
| among the tombs of our kings and queens without a 
| guide, as they are in Poets’-corner and the nave, 
| greater satisfaction would be given than by the method 
| pow pursued, viz..—that of “ their being conducted 
by a guide through that portion of the Abbey called 
|the Chapels.” Permit me, therefore, to offer my 
opinion by way of reply, Imving been myself a 
guide to the tombs in Westminster Abbey for more 
than fifteen years, during which period it has been 
my duty to conduct many thousands of persons 
through the chapels. I say many thousands, from 
the circumstance of my having taken a peculiar 
interest in my position as guide, and curiosity having 
led me to number my companies from day to day, as 
I took them through,—I found at the expiration of ten 
years that IT had conducted, to view the tombs of the 
regal dead, more than a hundred thousand souls, and 
I think, of almost all nations upon the earth; the 
contemplation of which has often afforded me matter 
for thonght and reflection, and has emboldened me 
thus to address you on the subject. I need hardly 
say that, during such a period of time, much of the 
general feeling of the public visiting the Abbey must 
have developed itself to my mind as an attendant at 
such a place of almost overwhelming importance ; 
and I am prepared to assert, that a large majority of 
visitors to the tombs, if left only for a few moments 
in a chapel by themselves, would be anxiously in- 
quiring, “ Where is the guide?” and of this we had 
ample proof during the season of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. At that time we (the attendants) were 
placed in the various chapels (as now advised by the 
Builder), and, although the tombs were not actually 
“ ticketted,” still there were plans of all the chapels, 
and large cards descriptive of the monuments, placed 
in abundance in all directions throughout the chapels ; 
notwithstanding which, many were the complaints, 
because there was “ no guide?” and almost incessant 
solicitations for some one to deseribe the monuments 
* in the usual way,” were being made by the masses 
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who resorted to the Abbey at that memorable time ; 
whereas, on the other hand, numerous, indeed, have 
been the verbal testimonies which I and others of my 
fellow-guides have had from our respective parties, 
expressive of their satisfaction after having passed 
through the series of chapels. Believing therefore, 
as I do, on the ground of long experience, that the 
present system of “ showing the Abbey,” so far from 
being objectionable, on the contrary meets with the 
approval of by far the greater portion of persons who 
visit this pile of antiquity and greatness; I sin- 
cerely trust that you will favour me with space for 
these few remarks in your interesting and valuable 
paper. LvuKE BERRINGTON. 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION DINNER. 

Tue ninth anniversary festival of this valuable 
institution, founded for the purpose of _—s 
pensions and giving relief to aged and decayec 
members of the building trades, was held on 
Wednesday, at the London Tavern. Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence, the president, took the chair, 
and was supported by Mr. Alderman Cubitt, 
M.P. Mr. Alderman Rose, Professor P. L. Sim- 
monds, Mr. Myers, Mr. G. Bird (the treasurer), 
Mr. Couzens (the founder), Mr. G. Smith, Mr. T. 
Piper, Mr. Weston, Mr. Pilcher, Mr. G. Godwin, 
Mr. J. Higgs, Mr. G. Gregson, Mr. F. Meakin, 
Mr. Snooke, Mr. J. Gardiner, Mr. J. Bird, Mr. 
G. Head, Mr. J. Harvey, Mr. J. Thorn Williams, 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. W. Todd, jun. 
Mr. J. Blashfield, and other influential members 
of the building trade. The usual loyal toasts 
having been proposed and responded to,— 

The Chairman gave “Prosperity to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution,’ and in the 
course of his remarks stated that he was 
proud to see so many present on this, 
the first time he had been among them on 
such an occasion. There were many present 
who could testify even from among their own 
friends to the great vicissitudes of the buildin, 
profession ; iad such were the drawbacks an 
difficulties that attended the building trade, that 
no one could tell who might be the next to want 
the aid of this, one of the best institutions in 
this metropolis. Such being the case, he called 
upon them, who now had the means, to come 
forward, and by their annual subscriptions make 
this one of the foremost of those charitable 
institutions which are the boast and the glory 
of this great country. 

Mr. Alderman Rose returned thanks for the 
Army and Navy in a stirring little speech, and 

Mr. Thos. Piper eneualt the health of the 
President genially and well. 

Mr. Alderman Cusrrr, M.P. in replying to the 
toast of “The Patrons of the Institution,” said that 
although the charity had only been founded for a 
short period, he might say that it was now firmly 
established. It had taken root, and he was happy to 
see that it was growing up rapidly, and he hoped that 
it might flourish and live as long as that great metro- 
polis might last. He had been told that there were 
16,000 names in the “ London Directory ” of persons 
connected with the building trade, and if they would 
only come forward and subscribe but a little they 
would be the means of raising the Institution to the 
highest pinnacle of success. It was a source of much 
gratification to see so many young men present on 
that occasion, as a denial to the often repeated asser- 
tion that the young men of the present day were less 
earnest than those of old. 

Mr. Couzens, in replying on behalf of the Vice- 
presidents and Trustees, said that although the charity 
was, he was glad to say, going on prosperonsly, yet 
money was required for the building fund. Another 
election of candidates was to take place in a few days, 
and if they would only subscribe liberally, the directors 


the building-fund, that one gentleman had given the 
ground, another the bricks, another the cement and 
lime, and he thought he might say that there was a 
gentleman present who would slate the building for 
them. All that was now wanted was for some one 
to present the timber, and do the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work, 

Some other toasts followed, and Mr. A. G. Harris 
(the secretary) read the list of subscriptions, which 
amounted to 330/. 

Mr. G. Bird,in replying to the toast of “The Trea- 
surer,” said he was surprised at the low amount that 
had been announced, and he really must say it was a 
disgrace to the builders that a larger sum had not 
been subscribed : it ought to have been 3,330/. 


year. The dinner passed off very pleasantly. 





THE BOARD OF WORKS DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 


Let us hope that it may be made up during the | 


been finally settled. On the south side of the build- 
ing, and almost parallel with it, a platform 800 feet 
long will be erected, of which 500 feet will be covered, 
and it can be extended. The length of the platform 
will accommodate thirty-five carriages. The platform 
will be covered with a simple girder roof of 24 feet 
span. To connect the exhibition building with the 
platform, a corridor will be erected in a line with the 
east end; or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, there 
will be an extension of the front of the building for 
this corridor. It will be a continuation of the brick 
front with the same kind of windows as in the front 
of the building. The corresponding wall of the cor- 
ridor on the other side will be an ordinary ornamental 
brick wall. The ordinary girder roof will cover the 
corridor, which, according to the local Courier, from 
which we quote, will be 12 feet wide. The railway 
station will be erected by Messrs. Young and Co. for 
the railway company, from designs by the architect, 
Mr. Salomons. 

The plans for the refreshment-rooms and other 





Mr. Lestre has lodged a protest against the 
scheme determined on, for thirteen reasons, including | 
the following :— 

‘* Because I believe that the plan B is a direct violation | 
ofthe Metropolis Local Management Act; inasmuch as | 
the sewage and filth of the metropolis will avowedly flow | 
back into the metropolis, and to a far greater extent than 
is on the plan avowed. 

Because ean B involves the necessity of two monster 
cesspools, the one on the Kent side, being only five-eighths 
of a mile by land, and not one mile by water measurement, 
distant from the boundary of the metropolitan area. 
Because I believe that the expenditure in plan B is of | 
the most exceptionable character; comprehending be- | 

ween the junction of the middle and high level sewers for 
Middlesex, at the East and West India Dock Railway, 
and the monster cesspool at the outlet in Essex, at Half- 
way-Reach, 78,380 feet, in double and triple lines of iron 
flat-bottomed sewers, the whole of which are to be out of 
the ground, and exposed to expansion and contraction 
from varying atmospheric temperatures, and still further 
to the effects of frost and thaw. 
Because plan B includes four separate pumping 
stations, 
Because I believe that macadamized roads, scrapings, 
and mud from the streets and land-surface drainage, are 
not sewage ; and that by the 135th section of the Metro- | 
polis Local Management Act, the sewers therein directed | 
to be made and completed by the 31st day of December, 

1860, are expressly for sewage only. | 
Because tT believe that ponding back this extraordinary | 
mixture by tide-locked outlets at Halfway-reach for at | 
least eight hours in every twelve hours, is not the proper 
method to improve the sanitary condition of the metro- 
politan population, which is the great and leading feature 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act. 

Because I believe that plan B, by withdrawing the rain- | 
water, and all the surplus house supply waters, which by | 
existing sewers now fall into the Thames on both banks, | 
from Putney and Fulham all through the metropolis east- 
ward, and carrying those waters in costly channels down 
to Halfway-reach, will, by depriving the river of so much 
of its present scouring power, occasion deposits in the 
pool, and be greatly injurious to the commerce and navi- 
gation of the Thames. 

Because, by the enormous expenditure of 3,300,206/, | 
carried by Mr. Deputy Harrison’s amendment on Mr. | 
Wilkinson's motion on the 22nd instant, instead of thereby | 
benefiting Woolwich and Plumstead, we shall not only in- 
flict a serious injury on those places in the metropolis, but | 
also upon the inhabitants of Erith, Dartford, Greenhithe, | 
Northfleet, and Gravesend, all of whom might have been 
most materially benefited, and the people’s highway of the 
river Thames most materially improved if the Surrey and 
Kent line had been taken as the main discharge of the | 
sewage of the metropolis.” 
\ 


{ 








THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. | 

CONSIDERABLE progress has been made with the | 
building for the Manchester Exhibition of Art Trea- | 
sures in 1857. The central arch of the front is nearly | 
completed. Some decoration is to be introduced into | 
several of the windows. The two end windows of the | 
transept will be of floriated design in iron; and before | 


necessary adjuncts to the Exhibition have uot yet 
been definitely approved by the committee. 

From the rapidity with which the pillars are raised, 
and the fact that all the necessary materials are now 
upon the ground, a very few weeks, it is believed, will 
show that the building will be erected within the time 
originally specified. 

As a precaution against damage by fire, the ground 
space is divided into patches 12 feet wide, by brick 
walls, varying in height with the fall of the ground; 
while other walls run lengthwise on each side of the 
great hall. 

Mr. J. B. Waring has been appointed by the com- 
mittee to collect and arrange the Museum of Byzan- 
tine, Medieval, and Renaissance Art, consisting of 
carvings in wood and ivory, metal work and jewellery, 
keramic art, and tapestry. 








RECENT PATENTS. 


ToLuavseN, A. Animproved machine for boring 
and other cutting operations in stone and other mine- 
ral substances of similar character. (A communica- 
tion.) Dated Jan. 25, 1856. (No. 196.)—Claims : 
1. The combination of a screwed socket and nut, or 
their equivalent, a base piece, and a collar or other 
suitable shoulder on the boring bar, whereby the 
power applied to the nut, or equivalent to move the 
boring bar, and feed the cutter to cut in an upward 
direction, or eutwards from the inner extremity of 
the hole, and the resistance of the stone to the action 
of the cutter, are made to keep the bar and its 
appendages steady, and a cumbrous frame is rendered 
unnecessary. 2. The application of a cutter to the 
boring bar in such a manner that it may be drawn 
entirely into the bar. 3. Arranging the cutter to 
swing from a bearing within the boring bar, and to 
work through, and slide upon a bearing in a slot in a 
rod, which slides longitudinally through the boring 
bar, or what is equivalent, arranging it to swing from 
a bearing attached to a rod, which slides longitudi- 
nally through the boring bar, and to work through 
and slide upon a bearing in a slot in the bar. 

Brooman, R. A. Improvements in machinery for 
boring and excavating. (A communication.) Dated 
Jan. 7, 1856. (No. 55.)—This invention consists of 
certain machinery whereby earth, stone, and rock are 
bored and excavated: the déJris, or parts dug out, 
are deposited out of the track of the machine; and 
the machine is made to propel itself forward, all 
these actions being simultaneous, and communicated 
from the same prime mover. : 

Pockson, J. Improvements in the construction of 
roofing and other tiles. Dated January 21, 1856. 











each window there will be a screen of iron of similar | (No. 159.)—This improvement consists in forming 
pattern on the outside, to act as a break to the force | tiles in two distinct parts, ove called the upper, the 
of the wind: this screen will be stayed from the main other the under tile. The under tiles are constructed 
building. The design for these windows is by Mr. E.|so that when cut in cross section they present the 
Salomons. The strengthening framework is also a form of a V: the upper tile is made in the same way, 
suggestion by this gentleman. The placing of the but is exactly the reverse when cut in cross section, 
pillars is proceeding rapidly. The roof principals are representing the form A. When in use, the upper 
semi-circular: they are sent from the contractor’s | tile lies over and covers the junction of the adjacent 
works in sections, which are riveted upon the ground. | sides of the two under tiles. They also have a pro- 





would be enabled to take in a larger number than had 
been announced. 

The Chairman gave the toast of “The Architects 
and Surveyors,” coupling with it the name of,— 

Mr. Godwin, who, in replying, spoke of the builders 
of this country, well-informed and powerful, as a body 
heretofore unexampled, and urged that the number of 
subscribers should be much larger than it was. He 
still looked for the union of several similar societies, 
including masters, foremen, and operatives, into one 
large Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

The Chairman next gave “ The Brighton Branch of 
the Institution, the Chairman, Directors, and Hon. 
Secretary.” 

Mr. Joseph Bird, in returning thanks, directed 
attention to the claims of the justitution for public 
support. He was glad to announce, in reference to 


Those for the great hall, which are 56 feet span, are jecting band on their under surface, to attach them to 
composed of double sheets of iron, riveted with T | the tile lath. 

irons at each edge, giving to each principal adepth of| Jarvis, C. and T. D. Clare. A new or improved 
16 inches. In the centre of the great hall there will| oven or kiln to be used in the manufacture of coke 
be no trusses to the principals: the ridge principals| and pottery, and for heating and drying generally. 
for the side aisles, 24 feet span ; and the semi-circular | Dated January 7, 1856. (No. 52).—The patentees 
ones, for the picture galleries, 48 feet span, will be| construct ovens or kilns in which the beated air or 





trussed. The pillars are 24 feet apart. The roof 
principals will be only 12 fect apart in the great hall ; 
one being placed upon each couple of pillars, and one 





between them upon an ornamental bracket cast on the 


flame from a furnace is made to circulate around a 
lining or cistern, in which the coal to be coked, or 

. . yy - 
matters to be heated or dricd, are contained. They 


also connect a number of these ovens or kilns toge- 


| girder. 


The two lines of external staudards will be| ther, so that the heated air and flame from the first 
only 8 feet apart; avd the sheets of corrugated iron | shall pass through the whole. 

being of that length, with the corrugations running} Bakewell, T. H. Improvements in ventilating, 
horizontally, there will be no perpendicular lines of warming, and cooling rooms and other places. Dated 


sheet joinings between the pillars. January 15th, 1856. (No. 110).—Several new planus 
The design and details for the railway station have 


or principles originate under this and a former patent 
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of the patentee. 1. The forcing power in combina- 
tion with extraction applicable both to warming and 
cooling rooms, changing air, &c. 2. The mode of 
providing a small heated place, whether tube or other- 
wise, through which the air may be forced or drawn, 
for the purpose of heating it. 3. The plan of form- 
ing a chilling tube or other cold space through which 
the air may be either drawn or forced, for cooling 
apartments in summer, and certain uses for the assist - 
ance of art and science. 4. A mode of combining 
other elements of air by introducing certain odours, 
gas, and various purifying powers, in order to separate 
or destroy the effect of impure or contaminated parti- 
cles of air, too minute to be visible, but sufficiently 
powerful to be injurious. 

Squires, W. W. Improvements in preventing the 
bursting of pipes and tubes for conveying liquids. 
Dated January 17, 1856. (No. 132).—Claims : 1. 
‘Lhe adaptation of a described small air-tap and of the 
air-valve below the stop-cock ; also, a mode specified 
of drawing off or “letting on ” water or other liquids, 
by means of valves or flaps actuated by levers and 
wires or communicators. 2. A grooved or tubular 
opening to the stop-cock, forming an improved stop- 
cock. 3. A perforated plug or valve, with suspend- 
ing wire working within a tube. 4. A perforated 
plug or valve with the tube attached. 5. The attach- 
ment of air tubes, as specified, for admitting air to 
tubes or pipes for conveying liquids. 





FREEHOLD versus LEASEHOLD. 


At Gizeh we gaze marvel-fill’d 
On pyramids, wondrous with mystery ; 
And we blush for the gimeracks we build, 
Which will never perplex future history. 
Our place-brick and road-drift metropolis, — 
Zinc, compo, and like false pretences, — 
One-half ever ready to topple is, 
And t’other’s not worth the expenses. 


Had Carnac, or Thebés, or Luxor, 
Been built upon sixty-year leases, 
Would Egyptians have built of such muck, sir, 
That long since had tumbled to pieces ? 
I wot, such were likely their case, 
And now they had not lived to moulder ; 
So away with the short building-lease, 
Saith a stanch-building franchised freeholder. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE, 





THE TOTTENHAM BOARD OF HEALTH. 





I HAVE observed in your paper of to-day (25th), a | 
communication from my friend, Mr. Follagar, whose | 
assumption is quite correct, that I did not address | 
my letter to you on the subject of the Tottenham 
Sewage Works, in my official capacity as chairman of 





the Local Board of Health. Our local differences can 
but little interest you: yet, as the report of the | 
Parish Committee v. Local Board of Health, has been | 
transmitted to you, I beg the favour of your also | 
receiving a subsequent address of the Local Board to 
the parishioners. This will, I think, satisfy you that, | 
though the new Water-Works (carrying out by the 
Local Board for the sole purpose of remedying an, on 
all hands, admitted want), are strongly opposed by 
some of the parishioners, the proceedings of the 
Local Board are not so objected to by the majority as 
is asserted. W. WARNE. 





THE TREES IN LAMBETH. 


My indignation was aroused on hearing of a notice 
from our vestry, ordering the parishioners to cut and | 





mutilate their trees, and thereby spoil what little | 
appearance of the country we possess. Now, it is 
the more general opinion, that their time would have 
been much more advantageously employed had they 
been arranging measures for adding to the beauty of 
our public roads, by planting rows of plane-trees at 
the edges of the footpaths, wherever the width of the | 
roads would allow, such as in the Kennington-road, | 
from the Asylum to the Horns at Kennington, and | 
again from Newington Church all up the Clapham- | 
road, as far as the parish reaches in those roads. 
These would, in a few years, form fine avenues and be | 
an ornament to that part of the parish. Only look at | 
the fine effect of those few plane-trees at the edge of | 
the pavement in Piccadilly, near Park-lane. 

Our French neighbours adopt this plan, but to our 
shame our authorities have not arrived at that state 


weight. There are drying and laundry rooms also on | 


rubbish ; and being opposite to a clear space on Mill- 
bank, it would have been one of the most desirable 
places of residence near the metropolis, and with a 
handsome row of plane-trees, this terrace would 
have been found a delightful promenade for the in- 
habitants of this part of the parish. R. M. W. 





FHiscellanea. 

THE Lonpon City WateR-surPLy.—From a re- 
port to the City Sewers Commission, by their engi- 
neer and surveyor, Mr. Haywood, it appears that 
although for many years the New River Company, 
the only one which has pipage within the City, has 
afforded water gratuitously for public purposes ; that 
in the belief that it would continue to be gratuitously 
given, the commission have arranged the means of 
cleansing their sewers, &c.; and that this was done 
with the full knowledge and co-operation of the com- 
pany ; that, with regard to public halting-places, a 
supply was many years since undertaken, to be given 
at a nominal payment of 5s. each per annum; that 
from time to time this has been repeated until sixty- 
nine such places have been erected, which are almost 
wholly dependent upon water for being maintained 
in a wholesome and degent condition; nevertheless, 
the New River Company now give notice of their in- 
tention to charge, in future years, at the rate of 6d. 
a thousand gallons for all the water that may be 
required for public purposes; that rate of charge 
being the very highest which, by their Act, they can 
make, and the same as they charge to brewers and 
large consumers, who, it may be assumed, make pro- 
fit by the use of the water they buy. The supply to 
the Sewers Commission will thus, as estimated by 
Mr. Haywood, cost no less than about 2,000/. per 
annum, otherwise a serious check to the progress of 
sanitary improvement must ensue. A correspondent, 
“ Aqua,” referring to this procedure on the part of 
the Water Company, suggests that, for such purposes 
as those for which the City Sewers Commission 
chiefly require water, and for many other similar pur- 
poses, amongst the general public, it would be ad- 
visable to form a Thames Water Company, through 
whose pipes a plentiful supply of unfiltered or par- 
tially filtered water could be supplied to all, at a 
cheap rate, so that the New River Company, being 
freed from anything like unremunerative supply, 
could be fairly called upon, not only to reduce their 
own prices, but to give a mach more plentiful supply 
to the City at large than at present. There is no 
question, however, that where one system of pipes is | 
sufficient, a single company can supply the article at | 
a cheaper rate than any two could do; and that 
double pipage in such case would be so much capital 
sunk or thrown away. 

A Merropouitan STEAM WASHING ComPANY.— 








The works of this new company are situated at 
Wharf-road, City-road. The patent, it seems, is that 
of Messrs. J. Wallace and Co. of Glasgow, originally | 
taken out for bleaching, but subsequently applied to | 
washing. The privilege has been sold, it appears, to | 
Messrs. Cockran and Co. bleachers, for four years, at | 
about 3,000/. a year. The dash-wheel forms the lead- | 
ing feature in the process. The patent has been taken 

for the union of steam with the dash-wheel. Each | 
wheel is divided into four compartments, and each | 
compartment holds 100 shirts: the 400 shirts are | 
washed in thirty minutes. The diameter of the ordi- | 
nary wheel is 6 feet and a half, but those for blankets | 
are 9 feet, and will hold twenty-five blankets in each | 
compartment: these are cleansed also in about thirty | 
minutes. The shaft is hollow, admitting simultane- | 


ously the supplies of steam, soap, and soda, but by | 


| different pipes. Each wheel makes twenty-one revo- | 


lutions in a minute, and the goods enclosed have two 
falls on each revolution, making forty-two falls per 
minute. The weight washes the goods. The company 
propose to wash for laundresses at so much per pound | 


the premises, and Manlove’s drying or rinsing appa- | 
ratus is at work there. 

Royat Institute oF British ARcuITEecTs.—At | 
the first ordinary general meeting of the session, to | 
be held on Monday evening, the 3rd of November, a 
communication will be read from His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, being a description of the works | 
executed and now in progress at Alnwick Castle, | 
Northumberland, prepared by the late Cavaliere Canina | 
and Mr. Salvin. 


VICTORIA-STREET, CLERKENWELL.—I beg to call | 


} 


Oxrorp ArcuitecturaL Socrety.—At the first 
meeting held in the Society’s rooms, Holywell, on 
Wednesday, October 22, the Rev. J. E. Millard, B.D. 
of Magdalen College, in the chair, the report of the 
committee was read: it reviewed the principal archi- 
tectural works carried on in Oxford during the Long 
Vacation. The Hon. H. C. Forbes then read a 
paper, urging that whereas the poor, who from their 
greater numbers onght on this ground alone to meet 
with as much or greater consideration than the rich, 
are much less thought of, and, indeed, in some 
churches their presence seems almost ignored; and 
that “the simplest way to meet this evil and to 
remedy this defect, seems to be to make our churches 
entirely free, and to have al) the sittings in the area 
of our churches appropriated to the laity, unreserved 
im any sense, open in short and free to the first 
comer, the only desirable restriction being, perhaps, 
that men and women should not be mixed together, 
but sit on the different sides of the nave respectively.” 
Mr. Parker was in favour of free but appropriated 
seats, considering other arrangements unsuited to the 
habits and character of the English. 

Rattway Trarric Returns. — Great Western, 
week ending October 19, 30,1937. 8s. 10d.; corre- 
sponding week last year, 28,755/. 18s. 6d. Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 22,436/. 7s. 2d.; last year, 
20,1362. 5s. 6d. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, 10,0287. 23. 8d.; last year, 9,206/7. 9s. 10d. 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 1,850/. 2s. 9d.; last 
year, 1,490/. 2s. 3d. Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
and Scottish Central, 6,437/. 12s. 9d.; last year, 
5,958/. 11s. 4d. Grand Trunk of Canada, week ending 
September 27, 5,553/7. 5s. 103d.; last year, 4,9207. 
33..6d. Midland Great Western (Irish), week ending 
October 19, 6,032/7. 4s. ld.; last year, 38,4417. 
19s. 8d. Belfast aud Ballymena, 1,049/7. 7s. 5d.; 
last year, 8547. 10s. 6d. Belfast and County Down, 
278/. 13s. 7d.; last year, 2767. 7s. 4d. 

Rexics From Troy.—Some interesting relics from 
ancient Troy, Dardanus, and the neighbourhood, are 
now at the Patent Carving Works in Belvidere-road, 
Lambeth. 

THe SHAKSPEARE Property At STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon.—The trustees of the new fund of 2,500/. given 
by Mr. John Shakspeare for the completion of the 
preservation and separation of the house at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in which Shakspeare was born, have just 
purchased the two properties, one on each side of the 
house in Henley-street, known as “ Banke’s pro- 
perty,” for 1,0007. and “ Warden’s property,” for 
450/. During the ensuing spring and summer the 
trustees will apply the rest of the money in their 
hands to the further accomplishment of the object in 
view, 

NorMaN Domestic ArcHITECTURE.—An archeo- 
logical discovery has been made in pulling down a 
house in Hatter-street — originally Heathen-street, 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Behind the masonry enclosing 
a fire-place was found an open hearth, with stone jambs 
of what the local Post says is undoubted Norman in 
character, carrying a mantle-tree of chesnut, in excel- 
lent preservation, but of a later date. There is alsoa 
fine framework of moulded oak girders and joists for 
the floor above. The form of the jambs is a triple 
shaft, with square members between them : the capitals 
are cushion-shaped, with some remains of the conical 
ornament, and there is a trace of fresco-colouring. 
The height of the jambs is about 5 feet, the width of 
the opening 7 feet, and the funnel of the chimney of 
the same size gradually contracted. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA. 
—Arrangements, it is said, are being made for the 
formation of a company to lay down across the 
Atlantic a line of telegraphic communication upon 
the principles patented by Mr. Thomas Allan, of 
Edinburgh. This new rope is described as differing 
entirely from all other sub-marine ropes, combining 
considerably increased conductibility and strength 
with such a diminution in weight that the entire cable 
to connect England with America may be conveni- 
ently carried in one vessel. A rope on this principle 
can be laid down, it seems, at a cost not exceeding 
200,000/. 

MATERIAL FoR MopeEtiinc.—Allow me to ask, 
through the medium of your paper, whether there is 
any composition that a sculptor could use wherein he 
could model his subject at once, without the expense, 
trouble, and labour of afterwards casting his model 
in plaster. At the present time this becomes a 
serious consideration to many artists who might be 
disposed to compete for the Wellington monument in 


of civilization and taste : if they had, our roads and | your attention to the dangerous condition the City | St. Paul’s. If there should not be such a composi- 


entrances to London would have been far more elegant | 
than at present. | 
Our Lambeth authorities seem to delight more in 
such dilapidated buildings, stenches, and all sorts of | 
nuisances, as may be found at the water-side, between | 
Lambeth-palace and Vauxhall-bridge ; otherwise steps 
would have been taken, before this time, to have had 
a handsome terrace erected on the site of such | 


| 


Improvement Commissioners have allowed the roed- | 
way of this never-to-be-formed street to remain in, 
as I find on inquiry of a parish official that the matter 
rests entirely with them. The roadway is a slough 
of about one foot to eighteen inches deep in mire and 
mud. ACLERKENWELLER. | 

*,.* Preparations for paving it are understood to 
be in progress. 


tion, would it not be a good subject for a premium at 
the Society of Arts? The composition should be 
nearly white, and not liable to crack when dry. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

*,* Mr. Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, 
has more than once described his mode of modelling 
at once in plaster of Paris, so a3 to avoid the trouble 
and cost of moulding. 
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Proyecrep Sure CANAL FROM SHOREHAM TO 
Lonpoy.—A company is in course of formation for 
the transport of vessels of whatever tonnage, by 
means of canal, directly to or from Shoreham and 
London, thereby avoiding the risk, danger, and ex- 
pense at present attached to vessels having to go 
round the Foreland. The number of vessels yearly 
lost or seriously injured in the Downs, off the Fore- 
Jand, or on the Godwin and Margate sands, is con- 
sidered as of itself a sufficient warranty for an under- 
taking like the present. The loss to Lloyds of pro- 
perty alone exceeds annually a million sterling. The 
only difficulty in the way of the proposed scheme 
appears to be the eutrance to Shoreham Harbour, but 
this, it is said, is not insuperable. It is intended to 
extend the pier half a mile out to sea, and there will 
then be water cnough for vessels of the largest burden 
to enter, 18 feet being the minimum, and 35 feet the 
maximum depth of water. There are, it is said, no 








other engineering difficulties in the way of cutting the 
canal, and a line of railway is intended to run along | 
its side for towing by locomotives. 

ALLEGED NEW DIscOVERY NEAR THE Mosque | 
or Omar at Jervsatem.—The Rev. Mr. Bellew, | 
in-a letter from Jerusalem, in the Zimes, last week, 
states that while investigating, as far as the Pasha’s 
permission and the prejudices of his servants allowed 
him, the interior and precincts of the Mosque of 
Omar, andthe supposed site of the Temple of Solo- 
mon, he accidentally discovered, on the extensive 
level grassy platform, set with olive-trees, which 
stretches between the four localities of the Mosques 
of Omar and El! Aksa, the “ Beautiful Gate,” and the 
south-eastern corner of the city walls, a small open- 
ing in the ground where an arch had recently fallen 
in, revealing a vault beneath, and that on examining 
the whole of this platform of olives minutely, he 
became satisfied that the entire area from the Mosque 
El Aska to the “ Beautiful Gate,” is ome mass of 
vaulted chambers, showing that the vast platform, 
which can only be compared to that of Baalbec, is 
artificial. The series of foundations and archways, 
he also remarks, to which these vaults belong, com- 
prise enormous blocks of stone and cyclopean pillars, 
only to be matched by those at Palmyra and at 
Baalbec. Mr. Fervusson, in a subsequent letter to 
the Zimes, expresses his opinion that the vaults 
referred to by Mr. Bellew are no new discovery ; that 
they are the same as those already recorded in Mr. 
Catherwood’s plans and details; and he regrets that 
the work of this latter gentleman (who perished some 
years since in the 4retic steamer) has not yet been 
published, but suggests that it might be so if suffi- 
cient interest were shown on the subject. In reply 
to Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Bellew, who had, meanwhile, 
come home from Jerusalem, reiterates his assertion, 
that he is not even yet aware that the vaults to which 
he refers have ever been discovered till now by any 
European but himself, and he intimates his know- 
ledge also of those really before discovered and re- 
corded by Mr. Catherwood. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASsOCcIATION,—At a meeting of 
the members of the Association on the 17th ult. a 
memorial to Sir Benjamin Hall, asking for an exten- 
sion of time for sending in the designs for the pro- 
posed new Government offices, moved by Mr. C. 
Gray, and seconded by Mr. Herring, was determined 
on. A paper on “ Vale Crucis Abbey” was read by 
Mr. R. Druce, wherein he urged the value of a little 
carving put in the right place, when funds are small. 
An interesting conversation followed. 

Tue Lonpon Saturpay Concerts.—Under this 
title the first of a series of twelve concerts was given 
on Saturday last at the St. Martin’s Hall, which, 
although clashing somewhat with the “Concerts 
for the People” already established, we willingly 
welcome. Mr. Stammers, under whose management 
they are, has got together rather a stronger company 
than is ordiuarily found at concerts of the moderate 
cost of these: Madame Zimmerman, Remenyi, the 

violinist, and Distio, the trumpet-player, are among 
the soloists. Special mention must be made of the 
Orpheus Glee Union, by whom some charming speci- 
mens were rendered of this elegant style of music. 

Fa. or Tower tN THE Bury NEw-roap, Man- 

CHESTER.—Some local diseussion is going on as to 

the cause of this disaster: Messrs. Crowther and 

Bowden were called in by the committee to inquire 

into the cause of it, and itis complained that their report 

has not been made public. One commentator in the 

Manchester Guardian says,—“The committee, in 

giving their report, admit that the foundations were 

put in without forethought or any reasonable precan- 
tions, and ‘the construction having been arranged 
with the utmost regard to economy,’ ‘ became 
seriously affected by the irregular settlement, and the 
quality of the work, as executed, was not such as to 
withstand their united influences,’ ” 
waar te Tunwet.—Daring the week ending 25th 

‘tober, 18, 789 passengers passed through the tunnel, 
and paid 78/. 5s. 9d, 


ArRiIvaAL oF THE Soviaces COLLECTION OF 
TrauiaN Art.—A number of noblemen and gentle- 
men, representing almost all the great interests 
of art and manufacture in the metropolis and the pro- 
vinces, have just imported into this country, at their 
own risk, M. Soulages’ collection of Italian art of all 
kinds, bronzes, pottery, furniture, &c. The collec- 
tion arrived safely last week from Toulouse, It is 
celebrated as possessing unique examples of the works 
of the great artists of the sixteeuth century, M. 
Angelo, Pisani, Cellini, Maestro Giorgio, &c. The 
purchase has been made, as our readers have already 
heard, on the understanding that the collection should 
be offered to the Government at its cost, and that, if 
declined, it should be sold by public auction, and any 
surplus applied to promote art. It will be forthwith 
exhibited to the public for criticism, and when public 
opinion has been obtained, the offer of sale will be 
made to the Government. 

Seconp Report oN State or SHoREDITCH.— 
The second quarterly report on the sanitary condition 


|of Shoreditch, by Dr, Barnes, the medical officer of 


health for the district, has just been printed for the 
vestry. It states that important progress has been 
made in improving the sanitary state of many parts of 
the parish, by filling up cesspools, repairing drains, 
ventilating, paving, whitewashing, &c. and increasing 
the water supply and storeage. The existence of 
underground tanks for storeage is deprecated, and 
their contents shown to be very foul and unwholesome. 
The prevalence still of typhoid fever is noted, the 
excess in Shoreditch beyond the average elsewhere 
throughout the metropolis being as thirty-five to 
twenty-eight. The report contains various tables, 
showing the state of epidemic and other diseases in 
the district for the quarter ending 27th September last. 
New Park ror Giascow.—The committee of the 
City Council, appointed to inquire as to a site for a 
public park on the south side of the river, have 
reported that they have obtained an offer of a very 
eligible property, containing 143 aeres, for 30,0007. 
and unanimously recommend the acceptance of the 
offer. 

St. ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH £OLOGI- 
caL Socrety.—The general meeting of this Society 
was held on 15th ult. Archdeacon Grant, D.C.L. iu 
the chair. After some official and other proceed- 
ings, Mr. John Evans, F.S.A. read a paper on 
“ Jewish Coinage,” and the Rev. R. Gee, rector of 
Abbott’s Langley, one “On the Curiosities of 
Heraldry,” showing the connection between heraldry 
and architecture, and the circumstances in which 
many coats of arms originated. 

Paris IMPROVEMENTS.—The works of the Louvre, 
it seems, are to be suspended. The exterior walls 
will be completed, but the interior, with its proposed 
decoration, will be left to be carried out under more 
favourable auspices. 

THE PROPOSED NEW Route West AND Hast 
THROUGH SOUTHWARK.—A meeting of the inhabitants 
of the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was held on 
23rd ult. in the vestry-room, to consider the plan 
of Mr. Irving, approved by a committee of the 
Metropolitan Central Board of Works, and now 
before that Board, for the formation of a line of 
street from High-street, Borough, to Blackfriars- 
road, where a junction would be effected with 
Stamford-street. The meeting was numerously 
attended, and several plans were discussed, Mr. Eli 
Richards ultimately moving a resolution to the effect 
that the line of new street from London-bridge to 
Blackfriars-road be as near as may be the line laid 
down on the plan submitted by Mr. Taylor (which 
runs along by the wall of Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery from nearly opposite the church at London- 
bridge, instead of from the south side of York street, 
as on the plan of Mr. Irving, sent to the meeting 
from a member of the Central Board’s committee). 
An amendment was moved by Mr. Tomkins, to the 
effect that the plan proposed of opening a new street 
from the south side of York-street, and taking down 
all the houses between it and Red Lion-street, would 
be prejudicial to the trade of the locality; and that 
the taking down of the houses between Red Lion- 
street and the 'Town-hall be recommended to the con- 
sideration of the Metropolitan Board. The amend- 
ment was lost, and Mr. Richards’s motion carried by 
a large majority of the meeting assembled. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
27 and 28, Bishopsgate-street, Aug. lst, 1856. 
GENTLEMEN,—After twelve years’ experience of 
your Patent Iron Revolving Shutters, I have much 
pleasure in testifying to their great superiority over 
all others; and if I were to put in a new front to- 
morrow, I should most decidedly give them the 
preference. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Ropert ALEX. ROONEY, 
Messrs. Clark and Co. 15, Gate-street, 





Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Engineers, 


[ADVERTISEMENT. } 


Cuvss’s Fire-proor Sares are constructed of 
strong wrought iron, and the Detector Locks, which 
secure them, are gunpowder proof. Among recent 
instances of the security they give to their contents 
from fire and thieves are :— 

Messrs. W. Jones and Sons, Cotton-mills, Man- 
chester. Offices totally destroyed by fire, all the 
papers preserved in a Chubb’s Safe. 

Fire at Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. Secretary’s and other offices burnt, the 
papers and a large number of bank notes preserved in 
a Chubb’s Safe, although, from the intense heat, the 
knobs and handles of the safe were melted. 

MANCHESTER. — Total destruction of Messrs. 
Rylands and Son’s Warehouses. A large Chubb’s Safe 
(had twelve years previously) in the midst of the 
flames for fourteen hours, the books and papers were 
uninjured by the fire. 

Gunpowper DereateD.—Daring attempt to blow 
open a Chubb’s Safe with gunpowder, in the counting- 
house of Mr. Blair, Millgate, Manchester, completely 
unsuccessful, though the force of the explosion moved 
the safe from its position. 

GUNPOWDER DeFEeaTeED.—Another attempt on a 
Chubb’s Safe, with gunpowder, in the offices of 
Messrs. Nicholson and Co. Cousin-lane, London, 
proved futile, although the thieves had first used 
crowbars. The money, deeds, and bills were all 
found perfectly secure. 

Reference to the respective firms as to the correct- 
ness of these statements is permitted. 

THe Latest Gunrowper Dereat.—In_ the 
burglary at Mr. Harrison’s offices, near Walsall, on 
11th instant, six men attempted to blow open the 
iron safe with gunpowder, but the lock, which was 
one of Chubb’s Patent, resisted their efforts. It is 
only right to state that the safe itself, which was 
afterwards broken open with a sledge-hammer, was 
not of Messrs, Chubb’s manufacture, but merely a 
common one. — (See Wolverhampton Chronicle, 
October 15, 1856.) 

Complete Illustrated Price Lists of Chubb’s Safes, 
Detector Locks, Cash and Deed Boxes, sent on appli- 
cation. 

Cuvuss and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. 





TENDERS 
For mansion at Sutton, in Surrey, for Mr. William 








Cooper. Mr. William Reddall, architect :— 
Scott and Cornwall 0 0 
Brass atid Bon......cersseccssscececes 00 
Lucas, Brothers ......0...00.-scsssee 00 
BaUsGOrWs. .cecvsecosecovecyeoeveege sooses 00 
POMNION -cisesccnsemiesscnesassvatgseupues 00 
Mansfield and Son 0 0 
Ashby and Sums .......cscceereee 0 0 
BORGES vas. sxcerevonnse comeovaiter sveseses 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons 0 0 
Nicholson and Sons ins 0 0 
Bueton, TEwsy vac. .cvescs.icroveseyees 0 0 


For a range of workshops for Messrs. Broadwood and 





Sons, in the Horseferry-road, Westminster. Messrs, 
F. and F. Edwards, architects. Quantities furnished :— 
W. Cubitt and Co. ........ ... £9,980 0 0 
Kel . 9,962 0 0 
. 9,943 0 0 
+ 9,550 0 0 





For re-building the South Sea Chambers, Threadneedle- 

street. Messrs. Nelson and Innes, architects :-— 
IE adi ctietnsninyeoniscetrwievininses £7,941 0 O 

PIER son aghanibcahicgilptiabegnsinadashibieeeeiian 7,500 0 0 
BOrGing wcircciarscesvecarscesesecevioess 6,961 0 0 

ONE, Cespaicinieavaicounnsivepeenaen 6,798 0 0 
TAMOGD issesirirssiitrccicsseceseveievaies 6,700 0 0 
TIGL. cicnaneh setbbcbreopeanes vtieenuines 6,609 0 0 

BY ceccccvcrensosssceosecsnsscccccscsegses 6,386 0 0 

ME GOEG aici cbcchincevisicecchevnitaeess 6,085 0 0 








For house and temporary church, William-street, 


Pimlico. Mr. Wardell, architect :— 
House Church, Total. 
Jackson ... £3,745 ...... rb yf Son £6,120 
wn fe 3,563... 2,486 ...... 049 
Miers......... 3,063 ...... rere 5,197 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“©. F. M.” (we have no reason to doubt the correctness of our 
information. Tenders for part of the work for the Lewisham 
Board were advertised for last week ; and the working drawings 
are now before the Deptford Board).—“ W. R.”—** Block-Plan ” (a 
block-plan shows merely the outline of the building or other object 








represented in plan).—* Thoughtful Worker” (oil on stonework 
dries out and becomes inoperative. It is not required for good 
stone, and will not save bad).—‘ B. H.” (We shall always be glad 
to receive the information offered).—* G. 8.”—** T. B."—"" J. B. W.” 
j—“J, E.”—* C, T."—* J. 8.” Southampton (we shall be glad to see 

the drawings). — “* Finem "—" tS, PW". MO — 
| “Floreat Majestas.”—™ R. B. E.”-~** A. B.” Southwark (-end us the 
| particulars).—“ W. 8."—" F. R.°—° E. R. B’—*H. H. B.”— 
; “KR. L. 8.” (thauks).—‘*$ Scale”—“J. B”—"C. H. W.”— 
|“ R. PF. 8. ¥.” (it is not an accepted term).—* F, T. M."—* Plas. 
terer."—"G. W. 8.”--“ F. 0.” —* Esperance.” — * Economist.”— 
“ Knutsford ” (next week).—‘* T. C."—* A. 8.°—"' C. B.”"—"* W. A.” 
— J. F. F.”—* Insure the Bridges.”—** A Surveyor ” ( the process 
named would, we have no doubt, be successful. Lime-water would 
be much cheaper, but might not be so eftectual).—* Common 
Sense” (a larger number of trees would not flourish). 


“Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 




















